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BE A GOOP? 


By GELETT BURGESS 


Author of ‘‘Goops and How To Be Them," etc. 


The average child of five years, says 
Gelett Burgess, has didas one hundred 
and fifty faults. 


Children gradually outgrow most of 
their faults as they do their milk teeth. 
But those that don't drop out naturally 
need a little moral help. 


WHY BE A GOOP? contains 
painless treatment for seventy-six 
of these little errors of deportment, 
administered with a sugar-coating 
of humor. 


Not only are they warnings 
and guides so jinglingly put as to 
enter into the child’s subcon- 
scious mind, but in this latest of 
the popular and now classic 
Goop books, Gelett Burgess has 
contrived, in the little stories 
about his grotesque pictures, to 
implant many hints to Parents 
as to original methods for cor- 
recting the faults he describes 
and dramatizes. 


With 76 pages of illustrations 
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WHY BE A GOOP? 


The GOOP BOOKS by Gelett Burgess 


GOOPS, AND HOW TO BE THEM 


The first of the now famous goop books. Catchy and easily learned. 
rhymes that impress upon children's minds some of the primary rules 
of good manners. Quarto, 96 pages, with 9o illustrations. 


MORE GOOPS, and HOW NOT TO BE THEM 


A Manual of Manners for Impolite Infants. Each of the book's 88 
rules of deportment teach a simple rule of good manners. Quarto, 96 
pages, with 92 illustrations. 


GOOP TALES 


The goops individualized in 52 separate persons—an alphabet of boys 
and one of girls. Quarto, 106 pages, with 109 illustrations. 


THE GOOP ENCYCLOPEDIA 
Here are 288 goops, fully described. Goop tales are funny and true 
and easy to remember. 12720, 272 pages, with over 250 illustrations. 
THE GOOP DIRECTORY 


A directory of goops, telling the characteristics of each, in an inexpensive, 
easily handled volume. 1670, 80 pages, with 38 illustrations. 


BLUE GOOPS AND RED 


Red, or good goops, and blue, or bad goops are here, humorously-described 
and pictured. Quarto, 82 pages, with 24 illustrations in color. 
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ARTHUR ADAMS' APPLE 


Father Adams came home from work that day all tired 
out. He had sold six automobiles, and it was hard work. So 
he lay down on the sofa in his dressing gown, and tried to get 
a little nap, while Mother Adams told him all about how 
the new cook had broken her best Canton China tea pot. 

Arthur's little cousin, Alice Adams, was visiting at the 
house that afternoon. And so, to keep the children quiet, 
Mother Adams had given Arthur two apples and two pears. 

Now wouldn't you think that Arthur would have been 
glad to divide with his little cousin Alice? Wouldn't you 
think he would be polite enough to divide with her? 
Wouldn't you think he would even give the best apple and 
the best pear to her? Especially as she was a girl? 

Butno. Arthur ate one apple and one pear just as fast as 
he could. He wouldn't give Alice even one bite. And he 
kept the other apple and pear close in his hands so that she 
couldn't get them. And when he had eaten one apple and one 
pear he began to eat the other apple. He wouldn't give it to 
Alice even when she asked for it. And the funny thing about 
it is that when he visited Alice's house she always gave him 
half of any cake or candy she had and always the biggest 
half, too. 

And so, when Father Adams had just begun to snore, 
Mother Adams had to wake him up by exclaiming, "Arthur, 
why don't you give Alice some of your fruit? You are a 
Goop." 

You wouldn't think that you would ever find a Goop in 
such a nice family as the Adams's; but sometimes you do. 

Why be a Goop? 
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ACCEPTING AND GIVING 


Giving or Taking, which is best? 
Giving, except when you're the guest. 
Goops hate to give, and love to take. 
Whenever they have fruit or cake 
Or candy, they will never share it. 
Don't be a Goop—I couldn't bear it! 
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ALEC ALEXANDER'S AUTOMOBILE 


Of course it wasn't Alec's automobile at all. He was just 
pretending that it was his. It really belonged to the Gam- 
midges next door. 

Alec never went by an automobile without touching it 
with his fingers. His sister Annie never went by an automo- 
bile without touching it with her fingers. But they never 
dared really to get into an automobile and play before. 

But the Gammidges's new purple car stood out by the 
curb in the sunshine in front of the house so long that the 
little Alexander children simply had to play with it. Rub- 
bing their fingers on the glossy varnish wasn't enough. So 
they began to climb all over the car. 

Then their cousin Abner came along. He opened the 
door and got right into the car, and began to wiggle the 
wheel. 

Then Alec and Annie began to crawl over the car. They 
handled the little mirror, they squawked the horn, they 
opened the doors and everything. 

“W hat are you doing in that car" Mr. Gammidge had 
come out and caught them. 

Out of that car he made them get, quickly. And then he 
pointed out to them scratches on the varnish in many places, 
and footprints, and dents where Annie had hammered the car 
with a wrench. 

“You are Goops, all three of you," said Mr. Gammidge. 
“Any child who will touch a car that is not his own is a 
Goop.” 

Why be a Goop? 
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AUTO GOOPS 


Do you touch autos? Do not touch them. 
You're apt to scratch and smear and smutch them. 
Goops jump on autos, jerk the wheel, 
And squeeze the horn to make it squeal. 
In fact, they're really most unpleasant; 
I hope you're not a Goop—at present. 
II 


HOW ARTIE ATWOOD ATE 


Artie Atwood ate like a tramp, like a beggar, like a thief. 
He ate like a Goop. That is, he ate with his mouth open. It 
was awful to see him eat. 

Now the Atwoods had a friend named Mr. Argentino. 
He was a movie actor and was very handsome. And every 
time he called, he would tell Artie about how they took pic- 
tures for the movies. Artie loved to have him call. 

But somehow, Mr. Argentino would never stay to dinner, 
no matter how cordially he was invited. One day, when Mrs. 
Atwood had asked him, as usual, to stay, Mr. Argentino said: 

“No, thank you. You see, last year I had to eat every day 
at the studio with a horrible Goop man who ate with his 
mouth open. And so I never dare to accept an invitation un- 
less I am sure that the people are not Goops, and eat prop- 
erly. Good day, Mrs. Atwood, good day, Mr. Atwood, good 
day Artiel” 

When he had left, Artie asked his Mother, “What did he 
mean?" And his Mother began to cry. 

“You know how often I have told you not to eat with your 
mouth open, Artie,” she said. “I am afraid he means you!” 

That day at dinner Artie kept his mouth shut when he ate. 
Every day after that he ate with his mouth shut, and was 
careful not to use his fingers or lick his spoon. After a week, 
Mrs. Atwood said that Artie might telephone to Mr. 
Argentino. 

“Hello, Mr. Argentino,” Artie said, “We want you to 
come to dinner to-night. There was a Goop here, but he has 
been gone a week. Why be a Goop? 
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QUEER EATING 


I often find I must decline 

When I’m invited out to dine, 

Because of Goops who eat so queerly. 
Now, one I know shocks me severely; 
His mouth is open while he chews! 

So do you wonder I refuse? 
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BOSSY BETTY BAILEY 


Betty Bailey didn't know she was bossy. She thought she 
knew more than the other children, and so she thought she 
always ought to have her own way. 

No matter who started a game Betty always wanted to run 
that game. She wanted to tell them just what to do all the 
time. She always wanted to take the leading part. 

When Nettie Ashford came over into the Baileys yard 
one day with her brother, Pike Ashford, they brought their 
ball. It looked like a regular baseball, but it was as soft as a 
dumpling. 

Betty wanted to run the whole thing. “You stand over 
there, Nettie," she said, "and you stand over there, Pike," 
she said, and she kept giving them orders until Nettie said : 

"Tt is our ball and I think we ought to have something to 
say about the game. You want to do it all.” 

And Pike said, “I’m a boy and I know how to play ball 
better than a girl does." 

But Nettie kept trying to have her own way about every- 
thing, until it ended in a quarrel. And the Ashford children 
went home angry. 

Then Long John Smithers, who was panting the fence, 
called Betty over to him. 

“Do you know what you are, Betty?" 

“No,” said Betty. 

“You are a Goop,” said Long John Smithers, “and Goops 
always have to play all alone.” Then he went on painting 
the fence. He went on painting it white. 


Why be a Goop? 
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BOSSING 


What children make you really cross? 
The boys that boss! "The girls that boss! 
They run your games, or try to run them, 
And order you when you've begun them. 
Goops always like to have their way 
Whenever they begin to play. 
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BENNY BAKER'S CAKE 


Benny Baker behaved very badly at luncheon. 

He wouldn't eat any potatoes. He said he didn't like 
potatoes. All he would eat was celery and pudding. The 
Bakers had Punjab pudding for dessert that day, and Benny 
insisted on being helped three times. 

Mr. Baker didn't wish him to have any pudding at all, 
because Benny hadn't eaten any potatoes. But Mrs. Baker 
was very soft-hearted. She let Benny have all he wanted. 

But pudding, even that rich Punjab pudding isn't 
enough for a growing boy. Itdoesn't nourish him and make 
him grow like meat and potatoes. Besides, it's bad for his 
stomach. 

And so, of course, when Benny found that new chocolate 
cake that Mother Baker had baked, he wanted some. 

He wanted some, and so he took some. He took a big 
slice of chocolate cake. 

His Mother, Mrs. Baker, caught him eating it. But, as 
she was very soft-hearted, she didn't punish him. She knew 
that the chocolate cake and all the pudding he had eaten 
would probably make him sick. She was sorry for him. 

Eating between meals, you know, takes away your appe- 
tite; and eating such rich foods spoils your stomach, besides. 

And besides all that, hadn't Mrs. Baker told Benny that 
he couldn't have any chocolate cake? He was not only 
greedy, but disobedient. His Mother didn't punish him, 
but his stomach-ache did! 

Benny was a Goop. Don't be a Goop! 
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EATING BETWEEN MEALS 


Were you a roach, a rat, a rabbit, 

Of course, you'd have the ’tween-meals habit. 
You'd eat whenever hunger told you, 

And Mother, doubtless, wouldn't scold you. 
Children should eat at meal times only, 
Though Goops eat often by their lonely. 
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BILLY BARKER'S BOOKS 


It was not only Billy Barker's own books he marked up, 
but all the Barkers’ books. He marked up the Bible and the 
Encyclopedia Britannica and Byron's Poems and Belle 
Barker's Botany. Andheleft them outdoors, sometimes, too! 

Billy had a slate to draw on and plenty of pads of paper, 
but he simply would mark up books. He would take his 
crayons and color the pictures; and on the margins of the 
pages he would draw men and houses and horses and write 
his name, “Billy Barker." 

One day his Father got really very angry. He had found 
his favorite copy of Bacon's Essays all scrawled over with 
blue men and red women. Billy Barker had spoiled that 
book. 

“This book is a very dear friend of mine. You have 
ruined it, and I feel very badly about it.” And Mr. Barker 
began to cry. He wasn't really crying, you know; he was 
only pretending to cry. It made Mrs. Barker laugh. 

“PII show you how to stop it,” she said, and she took a 
green pencil and drew a green goose on Billy Barker's brow. 
She wouldn't let him wash it off all day. 

Every five minutes, Billy went to the looking glass. At 
first he would cry, then he would laugh. And then he would 
come back and say, “I suppose books are like people. They 
all have names, anyway. Perhaps they don't like to be 
marked on by Goops. I think I won't do it any more. I 
don't like that name, Goop. Why be a Goop?” 
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MARKING BOOKS 


I wish you would come here and look! 
Why, Goops have marked up all that book! 
They didn't know they would offend. 

A book, to me, is like a friend, 

And it would be no worse disgrace 

If they should mark right on my face! 
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BOTHERSOME BEDELIA BARR 


You might think that Bedelia Barr didn't love her 
Mother, the way she bothered her, but she did. Perhaps it 
was because Bedelia loved her so much, and wanted to talk to 
her so much that she d:d bother her so. 

Still, whether Bedelia loved her or not, when Mother 
was dressing, or cooking or reading or writing it was annoy- 
ing to be bothered with questions and remarks, especially 
when Bedelia's questions were quite unnecessary. 

Mother Barr was cutting out a new dress, one day, when 
Bedelia interrupted her to tell a long story about the cat's 
kittens. 

“I'm busy, dear! Run away.” 

But Bedelia kept right on. And then when Mrs. Barr 
was trying the dress on Auntie Maye, Bedelia interrupted 
her again to talk about the rose bush that had bugs on it, 
and asked a dozen questions about Auntie Maye's dress. 

*Goops ought to be chained in kennels, like dogs," said 
Auntie Maye. 

“No,” said Mrs. Barr, "I'll tell you what we'll do. Sup- 
pose I tie a red flag on my arm when I don't want to be dis- 
turbed. You wouldn't disturb me then, would you, Bedelia?" 

And so, after that, whenever Mrs. Barr was too busy to be 
disturbed by anything, unless it was very important, she tied 
a red silk handkerchief round her right arm as a danger 
signal. 

Bedelia thought that was a funny game and she liked it. 
And, after that, she was so glad not to be chained up in a ken- 
nel like a dog when she was a Goop, that she wasn't ever a 
Goop at all. Why be a Goop? 
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BOTHERING MOTHER 


Who bothers Mother when she’s busy? 
He is not kind or courteous, is he? 
The little girl who asks her questions 
"^  ‘Teases and talks and makes suggestions 
When Mother wishes to be quiet, 
She is a Goop. So never try it! - 
21 


BARTON BLACK'S BED 


Barton Black's bedtime was eight o'clock. At half past 
seven Barton usually began to keep out of sight, so that his 
Mother wouldn't notice him and tell him to go to bed. 

When his Mother told him, "It's time for little boys to go 
to bed, Barton," Barton began to build buildings with his 
building blocks busily. He seemed to be so busy that he 
didn't hear his Mother repeating, “Bedtime, Barton!” 

Then Barton would begin to hunt for something in the 
closet, trying to appear so busy that his Mother wouldn't 
make him go to bed. 

And when finally his Mother would say, “You're a bad 
boy, Barton, you really must go to bed," Barton always began 
to bawl and blubber. 

“Can't I stay up a little longer—just a little longer, to- 
night—just for tonight, can't I, please?" 

And if his Mother let him stay up five minutes longer, at 
the end of that five minutes it was just five minutes more. He 
didn't ever seem to want to go to bed. Even when he was so 
sleepy that he could hardly keep his eyes open. 

One night, Mrs. Black said Barton could sit up as long 
as he wanted to. In fact, she made him sit up. She made 
him sit up all night long! Barton was never a Goop after 
that. 

Why be a Goop? 
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BED TIME 


When bed time comes, what do you do? 
You go to bed, of course, don't you? 
What do the Goops do? Start a-crying, 
And tease to stay, and keep on crying 
'To coax their Mother. Do you, ever? 
Of course you don’t!—or, almost never. 
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HOW CARLO CROSSED THE STREET 


Carlo Cushing had to cross the Avenue every day when 
he went to school. And every day, Mrs. Cushing said: 
^Now, Carlo, be careful. Look and see that there are no 
autos coming before you start, so as not to get run over." | 

And Carlo always said, “*Course, I'll be careful!” 

So, usually he was careful. But one day, on his way to 
school, he was afraid he was late. Of course it's better to be 
late than to be run over, but Carlo was so busy wondering 
what his teacher would say to him, that he forgot to look to 
see if any automobiles were coming, and started running 
right across the Avenue. 

Just as he had started, a big red motor car came charging 
round the corner. And while Carlo was dodging that, he 
didn't notice Dr. Deep's car, coming the other way. And the 
first thing Carlo knew, he was right in front of it, and Mrs. 
Deep was screaming, and Dr. Deep was putting on his brakes 
till they screamed like a kicked dog. 

The fender of the car knocked Carlo down, and while he 
was flat in the street, a big truck came thundering by, and the 
wheels just missed running over Carlo's hand! A big crowd 
collected to see the policeman pick Carlo up. And though 
he found no bones were broken, Carlo was almost frightened 
to death. 

“You're a Goop!” said the Policeman. 

“Yes, I «vas one,” said Carlo, “but Dr. Deep cured me." 

“That's one patient you've cured, doctor, anyway,” said 
Mrs. Deep. “But why have the Goop disease at all? Why 
be a Goop?” 
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CROSSING THE STREET 


Am I afraid of Autos? YES! 


So is most every one, I guess. 
How then should children cross the street? 


They should be wary and discreet— 
Look carefully, before they start. 
Do Goops? NO! Right across they dart! 
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CARRIE CHAPMAN, THE CHIPPERCHAT 


A chipperchat—that was what Mother called her. Some 
people called her a chatterbox. She talked all the time. 
When Carrie talked to other children it didn't matter so 
much. They usually talked, too, and didn't listen to her, but 
when she talked to grown-ups, talked and talked and talked, 
she was very annoying. 

Mr. Coriander was particularly annoyed by Carrie’s 
chatting. Mr. Coriander was an artist and he liked to go off 
by himself and read. But how can you read with any pleas- 
ure when a little girl, four years old, is talking to you all the 
timer 

One day, while Carrie was talking away as usual to Mr. 
Coriander, her Mother called her. “Carrie, if you can’t 
keep quiet you must come in!” 

“No,” said Mr. Coriander, “if she can’t keep talking, she 
must go in. You keep right on talking, Carrie, but the 
minute you stop, you must leave! Go ahead now and talk 
as fast as you can.” 

And somehow Carrie didn’t feel like talking any more. 
She couldn’t think of anything to say and so she had to leave. 
Every day when she saw Mr. Coriander, he made her talk 
or leave him. 

Finally she said, ““Mayn’t I just stay here with you if I 
don't talk ?" 

“Certainly,” said Mr. Coriander. "Then you won't be a 
Goop. You've found out how not to be a Goop, haven't 


you? Why be a Goopr” 
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WHY BE A GOOP? 


CHATTERBOX 


I do not like a prattler, gabbler, 
A parrot, chatterbox, a babbler, 
Who's always asking silly questions 
Or making sillier suggestions. 
I'm fond of real conversations, 
. But Goops who chatter try my patience. 
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CONRAD CHESTER AT CHURCH 


“Dll take you to the lecture,” said Auntie Min, “if you 
will promise to behave properly. You must be quiet, and not 
whisper or move or fidget. Those are the three things you 
must not do in church, or in the theatre, or at a lecture.” 

Conrad Chester promised, because he wanted to go to the 
lecture. He knew that there would be lots of pictures on the 
screen to look at. 

But the pictures were not as interesting as he had ex- 
pected, and so he began to whisper. 

“Why don't they have moving pictures, Auntie Min?” 

Auntie Min whispered, “Hush!” 

Then Conrad began to squirm and fidget. 

Auntie Min whispered, “Be quiet, Conrad, don’t fuss!" 

Then Conrad took a hymn book out of the rack, and be- 
gan to turn the pages. 

“Don’t do that!" said Auntie Min. 

And, finally, Conrad began to whimper. 

Then Auntie Min got up and took Conrad by the hand, 
and led him out of the church. Just then there began to 
be moving pictures on the white screen. 

“I want to see the pictures!" Conrad whined. 

“It's too late," said Auntie Min, “If you had behaved 
properly, you might have stayed. But you broke all three of 
the rules." 

Next day, Conrad wanted to have Auntie Min take him 
to the movies, but Auntie Min refused. 

“I don’t want to go to the movies with a Goop!” she said. 
“But if you'll learn those three rules, and recite them to me 
every day, for a week, I'll try you again. Why be a Goop?” 
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RULES FOR PUBLIC MEETINGS 


When at a Theatre, Church, or School, 
There is a very simple rule 

For good behavior—don't forget! 

You mustn't Whisper, Fuss or Fret. 
The Goops do all of these, and, too, 
I've heard some grown-up people do, 
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CORA COOK, THE COAXER 


“Won't you let me go with you?" “I want to go with 
you!” “Why won't you let me go with you?” "That's the 
way Cora Cook constantly coaxed. Cora couldn't under- 
stand why her parents didn't want her. to be with them every 
minute. 

One day they went down town to buy some furniture for 
the parlor. They knew it would be a long and tiresome trip, 
and Cora would get so tired and hungry that she would cry 
to come home. So why take her? And one day when 
Mother had some people in to play cards, Cora, she knew, 
would be in the way. But, every time, Cora coaxed to be 
with her. 

At last Mrs. Cook said, “All right then, if you want to be 
tied to my apron strings, as they say, I'll tie you!” And tie 
Cora she did, to a Goop string round her waist. So, all day 
long Cora had to be tied to her Mother and go everywhere 
she went, upstairs and down. It wasn’t long before Cora got 
very tired of it and she wanted to be untied. But she had to 
stay that way all day, even when company called. How they 
laughed at that Goop string! 

The next day Mr. and Mrs. Cook started out to call on 
the minister's wife. Cora wanted to go. 

“All right,” said her Mother. “You may go but you'll be 
tied to me with a Goop string.” 

“I don't want to be tied," said Cora. 

“Then why be a Goop?" said Mrs. Cook. 
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WHY BE A GOOP? 


COAXING TO GO OR STAY 


There are some times, when we go out, 
We do not wish a child about. 

Also, at home ’tis quite unpleasant, 

At times, to have the children present. 
But why should you feel hurt or slighted? 
Are you a Goop when not invited? 
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CHARLIE COOPER’S CHEATING 


Charlie Cooper, somehow, usually won in all the games 
he played. That is, he won until the other children discov- 
| ered that he cheated, and wouldn't play with him any more. 

When he played jack-straws, he would keep right on after 
the jack-straws jiggled. When he played Parchesi, he 
would move his men further than he had a right to. When 
he played Blind Man's Buff or Hide-and-Seek, he would 
peep under the handkerchief, or through his fingers. 

One day his cousin Cissie came from the city to visit him, 
and they played croquet. But, although Charlie cheated as 
usual by slyly moving his ball so it would go through the 
wicket more easily, still he didn't win the game. 

In the second game, when his ball was coming home from 
the stake, he noticed something. Cissie was pushing her ball 
into position. 

«You're cheating! You're a Goop!” said Charlie. 

«You've been cheating yourself. Isaw you," said Cissie. 

And neither of them would play any more with the other. 

You see, if you cheat at games no one but other cheats 
will play with you. So, why be a Goop? 
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CHEATING AT GAMES 


Some naughty children, when they play, 
At Marbles, Hop-scotch or Croquet— 
Do you know what they do? They cheat! 
They will do anything to beat. 

Even girls, too, are not always fair— 
She-Goops are found most everywhere, 
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CLARA CROSS, CRY BABY 


After you're five years old, you know, you're not expected 
to cry very much—not unless you are very badly hurt, and 
then you stop it just as soon as you can. Clara Cross was 
almost six, and yet she cried at the least thing. 

Clara's aunt Cora was an actress, she played funny parts 
on the stage. She could make you laugh just by the expres- 
sion on her face. 

One day, Clara was up in Aunt Cora's room, visiting. 
Aunt Cora had on a string of amber beads. 

“Let me wear your beads, Aunt Cora?" 

But Aunt Cora said “No.” She was almost ready, you 
see, to go to the theatre. And so of course Clara Cross being 
a cry baby, began to cry and bawl and whimper and whine: 

“Let me wear them just a minute, won't you?" 

“No ma'am!” said Aunt Cora. 

Then Clara began to scream and kick. And while she 
was howling like a little dog tied up in the yard, Aunt Cora 
began to cry too! She cried just the way Clara did, and they 
both yelled and moaned and snuffed till Mrs. Cross came 
into the room to see what was the matter. She burst out 
laughing. 

“Look at the two Goops!" she laughed. “One big one, 
and one little one! You're both so funny/" 

And when Clara saw how funny Aunt Cora was, she 
stopped crying, and never cried again for a long time. Even 
if you pinched her she wouldn't cry much, she hated so to 
look the way Aunt Cora did. Aunt Cora looked just like a 
Goop! 

Why be a Goop? 
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WHY BE A GOOP? 


CRY BABY 


Of course, now you are older, you 
Would never cry—Boo-hoo! Boo-hoo! 
Y ou'd never scream, Boo-hoo/—or yell 
Boo-hoo! for you behave so well. 
You're not a Goop, so why should you? 
Goops always cry, Boo-hoo! Boo-hoo! 
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LAZY DAISY DAVIS 


Daisy Davis was growing fat. When she was five years 
old, she weighed fifty-five pounds. 

She never ran about like other little girls; she was too 
lazy. She was fond of sitting down and lying down and loaf- 
ing and lolling and loitering and lagging. She never hur- 
ried and she never worried, and she was always ready to go 
to bed. 

Her Father, Mr. Davis, was a large, lazy man, but not 
nearly so lazy as Daisy. Mrs. Davis said that Daisy took 
after her Father. 

When Daisy was sent on an errand, it took longer for her 
to go than any one else. She would linger and loiter and 
dawdle and drag. Mrs. Davis often said that she would 
rather go herself than send Daisy. One day her Father 
found her sitting in a corner reading a book. 

“Daisy,” he said, “you've sat there so long, I should think 
you must have taken root there by this time. I should think 
there would be cobwebs all over you, and mould and mildew. 
Aren't you ever going to get up?” 

“When I get up, I think [ll go to bed,” she said. 

“When you go to bed,” said Mr. Davis, “I think you had 
better stay there for about a week. You are so lazy you make 
me ashamed of myself, and I'm going out to play handball." 

So lazy Daisy Davis stayed in bed a whole week. Then 
her Mother asked her, “Are you a Goop?" 

And Daisy said, “No. I’m sick of lying in bed and I don’t 
think Dll ever be lazy any more. If you want me to go on an 
errand, I'll run all the way. Why be a Goop?" 
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WHY BE A GOOP? 


LAZINESS 


itle Goop named Daisy 
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THE DOOR, DAVID DAWSON! 


One morning, while Mr. Dawson was busy writing 
letters, and Dora Dawson was getting ready to go horseback 
riding, David and his sister Delia came into the house. They 
left the door so wide open that a great wind swept in. 

“The door, David!" 

“Delia ought to close the door, she came in last!” 

"But you ought to be a gentleman and let her come in 
first. Anyway, you ought to shut it for her." 

“But when I shut the door to your room, you said to leave 
it open," David whined. 

“That was because you found it open. Always leave the 
door the way you found it. Now,” said Mr. Dawson, “I’m 
going to give you a lesson. You come down to my office." 

So Mr. Dawson and David went down town. And when 
they were in Mr. Dawson's private office, he gave David a 
pencil and a pad of paper. 

“You are going to sit in that chair all day with me, and 
every time a person comes in through the door you must 
watch him. I keep this door closed, you see. If any one 
comes in and shuts the door after him, you make an ‘X’ on the 
paper. If he forgets and leaves it open, make an ‘O’.” 

So David sat all the forenoon and kept a record of what 
the visitors who entered did. And at noon, Mr. Dawson 
asked David what he had learned. 

“Seventeen people came in, and every one closed the door 
after him except one Goop!" 

“And what have you learned?" asked his Father. 

“Not to be that one Goop!” said David. “Why be a 
Goop?” 
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CLOSING THE DOOR 


'The door is open—what d'you do? 

You do not touch it, you pass through. 
The door is shut—why, then you shut it. 
It sounds so very easy, but it. 

Is different with the Goops, for they 
Will always do the opposite way. 
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DODO DITSON'S DISORDER 


“Now put your coat and hat away, Dodo!” ‘That's what 
Mrs. Ditson had to say a dozen times a day. 

And a dozen times a day Dodo would ask, “Mamma, 
where is my hat? I don't know where I left it!” 

She always forgot, because she usually left it just where 
she threw it off, instead of hanging it up in the closet where 
it belonged. 

And so, one day, when Mrs. Ditson found Dodo’s hat 
on the floor in the dining-room, she took it and hid it. 
Pretty soon Dodo wanted to go out and play. 

"Where is my hat, mamma? I can't find it.” 

But, as Mother couldn't find it either—so she said, at 
any rate—Dodo couldn't go out and play. Mrs. Ditson 
wouldn't let her go out without it. And every time that 
Mrs. Ditson found Dodo's hat, or coat, or doll, or book, 
or ball—or anything of Dodo's—she hid it. And Dodo 
couldn't go outdoors, and couldn't play, or anything. 

And every time she couldn't find any of her things, 
she began to cry. 

“Now there's no use in crying," Mrs. Ditson said. “If 
you put things away in their proper place, you'd mever 
have to cry." And she'd smile, and go right on with her 
sewing. 

It took over a week for Dodo to learn to put away her 
things. But then Mrs. Ditson seldom found anything of 
Dodo's lying about on chairs or on the floor. 

“Dodo,” said Mrs. Ditson, “I think you're learning, at 
last, not to be a disorderly Goop." 

“Why be a Goop?" said Dodo Ditson. 
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How often have I heard you bawl, 

“I cannot find my hat at all!” 

How often have you heard me say, 
“Please learn to put your things away?" 
How often, as I see you use things, 

I know you are a Goop, to lose things! 
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ELSIE EATON'S EARS 


Elsie Eaton had pretty ears. Her Father said they were 
like pink sea-shells; but then, you know, he was a poet. 

But Elsie's ears, I am sarry to say, were not always 
pretty. Can you guess the reason why? 

The Eatons were living at the seashore. As Elsie went 
in bathing in the ocean every day, of course, one would 
think that her ears would be clean all the time. But Elsie 
not only played on the beach, but she played in the dirt 
in the garden. She rolled in the grass. She made mud-pies. 

Late one afternoon while Mrs. Eaton was sitting. on 
a cushion on the porch, reading Mr. Eaton's poems, Elsie 
came in from her play. She was very hungry. She wanted 
her supper. She wanted to go right in and sit down. They 
were going to have company for supper and Elsie knew 
that they would have something nice for dessert. Her 
Mother looked at her. 

“I don't think we'll let you come to the table to-night, 
Elsie." 

“Why note” 

“I don't see any pink sea-shells.” 

It took some time for Elsie to understand. "Then she 
laughed too. She went right upstairs and came down with a 
towel and a wet sponge. And by the time she had finished 
rubbing, those sea-shells were so pink that when her Father 
saw them, he said they looked like coral. 

Why be a Goop? 


WHY BE A GOOP? 


DIRTY EARS 


You look, when I inspect your ears, 

As if you hadn't washed for years! 

You washed this morning? If you did, 
You haven't even yet got rid 

Of half the dirt. Go and remove it! 

If you're not a Goop then you must prove it. 
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ERNEST EDISON'S ERRANDS 


Elsie Edison was always ready to oblige and to help 
every one, but Ernest Edison always had something else 
to do, when he was asked to do anything for anybody. 

The minister was coming to dinner, one day, and 
Mother Edison was busy cooking, for the minister liked 
good things to eat. At four o'clock she asked Ernest if 
he would run to the grocer's on an errand for her. 

But Ernest was busy building a house out of wooden 
boxes in the yard, and so of course he couldn't go. 

“Pil go,” said Elsie. And so she went. 

While she was away, Mrs. Edison called Ernest. "I 
wanted some chocolate for cake frosting, and you love 
chocolate cake. Now I don't see why I should give 
you any." 

“But I want some!" and Ernest began to sulk. By the 
time Elsie came back, he was almost crying. 

“I had to pay the grocer seventy cents for the chocolate 
and the bread," Elsie said. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Edison, “you don't get anything for 
nothing in this world. You have to pay for everything. 
I am going to pay you with a piece of chocolate cake." 

“I want some chocolate cake,” Ernest whined. 

“But you haven't paid for it," said his Mother. “And 
you haven't paid for your luncheon or your breakfast, 
either, yet. We all have to pay for kindness with kindness, 
all the time, or else we are Goops. Goops always are trying 
to get something for nothing, and that's why they are always 
unhappy. It just won't work that way. So why be a 
Goop?” 
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RUNNING ERRANDS 


I asked a little boy to go 

An errand for me. He said No/ 

I asked another who, I guess, 

Was not a Goop. He answered Yes/ 
The third one came and asked to go 
Without my asking him, you know! 
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ELLA ELLIS'S ELBOWS 


Did you ever notice that children who know perfectly 
well how to behave, will sometimes act impolitely when 
company comes? 

And so, when Dr. Stygma came to dinner, and Ella was 
allowed to come to the table, her Mother was very much 
embarrassed because Ella had her elbows on the table. She 
nodded to Ella several times, but Ella didn't notice, she 
was so interested in the Doctor. 

But the Doctor noticed it. He was telling about his 
travels in Africa. 

“There are some very curious tribes of savages in the 
Congo,” he said, “some of them put rings in their noses, 
and some of them tattoo their skins. But their eating is 
just as peculiar. Some of them squat on their knees on the 
ground to eat.” 

“Isn't that horrid!” said Ella. 

“Oh, they aren’t the queerest,” the Doctor went on. 
“There are some savages who eat with their elbows.” 

Mrs. Ellis began to smile. 

“Yes,” said the Doctor, “in Africa they call them Elbo- 
goops. They rest on their elbows on a table while they 
eat. They are savage and ignorant; nobody likes them.” 

The Doctor was talking to Mrs. Ellis, and he didn’t 
once look at Ella. But Ella was feeling very uncomfort- 
able, and she had already taken her elbows off the table. 

“I’m glad we have no such awful people here," said 
Mrs. Ellis. "Aren't you, Ella?” 

Ella didn't reply, but she was thinking very hard: 
Why be an Elbogoop? 
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ELBOWS ON THE TABLE 


Somehow or other I'm always able 

To tell a Goop at the dinner table. 

Have you good manners? Do you eat well? 
Where are your elbows—+that will tell! 

If on the table, why, then 1 know 

That you are a Goop. They all act so. 
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BASHFUL FANNY FULLER 


Fanny Fuller had few faults. But she had one fault 
that her Mother didn't like. Fanny was bashful. When 
any one spoke to her, she acted very foolishly. 

Some children are too bold, and some are too noisy, 
and some are too talkative; but Fanny was too timid. She 
acted, when any one spoke to her, as if she were frightened. 

When any one comes in and speaks to you, of course 
you say, “How do you do," and shake hands and answer 
all their questions nicely. But Fanny only simpered. I 
mean she looked away, and looked down, and fussed with 
her fingers and looked silly and said nothing at all. 

And so, when Mr. Simpkins called to take Mr. and 
Mrs. Fuller in his new automobile out to the country club 
to play golf, Fanny never said, "How do you do?" to him 
at all. And when Mr. Simpkins said, “Good afternoon, 
Fanny. How are you?" Fanny, as usual, looked down 
and looked silly. She didn't dare to answer him. 

Then Mr. Simpkins said, “It’s too bad she's afraid of 
me, because I was going to ask her to ride out with us in 
my car, but of course, if she 1s & Goop I can't take her." 

Then Fanny said, “I'm not a Goop. I would /ove to 
go and ride with you in your car. How do you do, Mr. 
Simpkins? I’m very glad to see you. It’s a beautiful day, 
isn't it? I'm so glad you camel” 

And Mr. Simpkins said, laughing, “So you're not 
a Goopr” 

“Why be a Goop?" said Fanny Fuller. 
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BASHFULNESS 


A bashful Goop I know, so shy 
When questioned she will not reply. 
What does she do? She looks away, 
And simpers in a silly way. 

That isn't very courteous, is it, 
When people come to make a visit? 
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FREDDIE FIELD'S FAULT-FINDING 


Mr. Field was an Englishman, and he wore a single 
eye-glass. It made him look very stylish and important. 
He was all the time reading books about birds. 

Freddie Field had no Mother. If he had had one, 
perhaps he wouldn't have got to be such a grumbler and 
growler at everything. But he found fault with things all 
day long. Nothing ever pleased him. He didn't like his 
breakfast, and he didn't like his luncheon. He didn't like 
his tops or his nurse. 

One day, when he was playing with his Noah's Ark, 
he said to his Father, “Why won't you get me a good Noah’s 
Ark? These animals are all colored wrong, and the cow 
has no horns." 

Then his Father said, "I'll give it to the poor children 
who live on the back street.” And he did, because Freddie 
was a Goop. 

A little later, Freddie said, "this suit of mine 1s horrid. 
I hate it!” 

So his Father said, "I'll give that to the poor children, 
tool" And he did. 

Freddie next found fault with his dinner, and his father 
refused to let him eat it. So Freddie went to bed hungry. 
And the next day, when he found fault with his books and 
his blocks and his bat and ball and his boat and his best 
belt and his bicycle, his Father gave all them away, too. 
Finally Freddie had hardly anything left. He had hardly 
any clothes left to wear. But by that time he had stopped 
finding fault. He was ashamed to. 

Why be a Goop? 
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FAULT FINDING 


A child who isn't worth his salt 

Is one who's always finding fault 
With everything and every one 
And everything that's said or done. 
He is a Goop—a grumbler, growler, 
A discontented, peevish yowlerl 
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FLOSSIE FINN'S FINGERS. 


Wherever Flossie Finn went, about the house, you could 
follow her by her finger prints on the doors and painted 
woodwork. Flossie, you see, didn't always have clean hands. 
And as most of the woodwork in the Finn's house was 
painted white, after a while it looked very dirty indeed. 

One day Mrs. Finn found the door of her room, and 
the drawers in the upper hall so smooched with finger prints 
that she called Flossie, and said : “Now, I'm going to get you 
a little pair of white Goop gloves, and for a week, while you 
are in the house, you must wear them. Perhaps that will 
make you remember not to mark up the paint." 

For a while Flossie thought it was great fun to wear the 
Goop gloves. But after an hour or two the gloves began 
to feel uncomfortable. Flossie begged her Mother to let 
her take them off. But no, Mother insisted on their being 
kept on. 

“What in the world are you wearing those gloves in the 
house for?" callers asked her. And Flossie was so ashamed 
of having to wear them that she kept out of the room. 

"What do you wear those gloves for?" the children 
asked when they came to play with her. And Flossie 
wouldn't answer. 

And at the end of the week, Flossie went to her Mother 
and said, “It will feel nice not to wear Goop gloves." 

Her Mother answered, “It will be nice to have the paint 
clean, too, won't it?" 

And, after that, every time Flossie opened a door or a 
drawer, she was so glad that she didn't have gloves that she 
said to herself, “Why be a Goop?” 
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SOILING PAINT 


The paint in some one's house I know 

Was once as clean and white as snow; 

But now, in spite of all commands, 

"Tis soiled and smooched by dirty hands. 

If Goops were made to wash that woodwork 
That they have soiled, it would be good work! 
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FRANK FISHER'S FOOTPRINTS 


Frank Fisher had been playing outdoors all the after- 
noon. As it had rained in the morning, the streets had 
become very muddy.  Frank's shoes were daubed with 
mud, when he came in, just before dinner. 

But, as Frank was hungry, and was wondering what 
they would have for dinner that evening, he was in a hurry 
` to get to the table. So he forgot to wipe his feet on the 
mat outside the door. Frank always forgot. 

This day, Mrs. Fisher was more displeased than usual, 
to find the hall floor all tracked up with muddy footprints, 
because the Fishers were going to have company to dinner 
—some French friends who were so polite that Mrs. Fisher 
was almost afraid of them. And so, as the maid was busy, 
she had to clean up that floor herself, while Frank went 
upstairs to dress. 

After dinner, when it was time for Frank to go to bed, 
he said “Good night!” and went upstairs. But, five minutes 
after, the French íriends of the Fishers heard a loud 
shouting. 

"Qu'est-ce que c'est?" they asked. That meant, “What 
is the matter?" l 

And Mr. Fisher laughed. “Oh, nothing," he said. 
“Only.I got my rubbers all covered with mud, and walked 
about up in Frank's bedroom with them on. I suppose he 
doesn't like it, to see his floor all over footprints. He'll 
have to clean that floor himself." 

And that was why Frank Fisher stopped being that 
kind of Goop. 

But why be a Goop at all? 
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MUDDY TRACKS 


What should you do to muddy feet? 

Just wipe them off, so they'll be neat. 

I saw some footprints in the hall— 

You just forgot the mud, that’s all? 

Yes, Goops forget. They do not care. 

They leave their footprints everywhere! 
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THE FOSTERS' FURNITURE 


Beautiful furniture, it was, the Fosters had, all new, 
when they moved into their new house. New tables and 
new chairs, new everything. All bright and shiny. All 
freshly covered and varnished. Mr. and Mrs. Foster were 
very proud of it. 

“What beautiful furniture!" all the neighbors said. 

One day, Mr. Foster looked at his pet arm-chair and 
scowled. “What has happened to this chair?” 

Mrs. Foster came to look at it. “Why, it's all scratched 
up p? 

Freddie Foster came and looked at it, but he didn't 
say anything. 

And then, one day, Mr. Foster found Freddie standing, 
yes, actually standing, on the seat of one of the best dining- 
room chairs. No wonder there were scratches on the 
varnish! 

“Don't you know how to treat furniture?” Mr. Foster 
asked. “I should think you had been living in a barn with 
the horses and cows. You have ruined that chair and I 
shall have to have it scraped and varnished all over.” 

When the neighbors called now, they. said, “How per- 
fectly awful the Fosters’ furniture looks! There must be a 
Goop in this house. It's disgraceful, isn't it?” 

“There was a Goop,” said Freddie Foster, “but he left 
yesterday. He went to West Nowhere and he isn’t ever 
coming back!” 

Why be a Goop? 
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What do you think that they were made for? 
Just look and see these scratches on them! 
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FIDGETY FOLEY FOX 


Foley Fox was old enough to dress himself, and he could 
dress himself. Sometimes he did. But usually his Mother 
helped him; if she didn't it took him a long time—an hour, 
sometimes, because he always played with his toys and 
looked at books and things and talked instead of going right 
ahead dressing. 

And when his Mother FRE him, it was almost as bad, 
because he fidgeted so that it took her a long time, too. 

One Monday Mr. and Mrs. Fox decided to drive up to 
the farm to get some red apples. Foley was delighted 
to go with them. But when his Mother tried to change his 
clothes, he squirmed, and tried to play with his ball, and 
he fidgeted and fussed and did everything but stand still. 

“Hurry upl” said Mr. Fox. But it was a long time 
before Foley was ready. But when he was ready, and got 
into the car, his Father began to fuss with the car, and go 
upstairs to change his tie, and all sorts of things—while 
Foley waited very impatiently. 

“Hurry up!" said Foley. But it was a long time before 
Mr. Fox was ready. But when he «as ready, and got into 
the car, Mrs. Fox began to fuss and fidget, and change her 
hat, and stop to look at a magazine and in a mirror. 

“Hurry up!" said Foley. Butit was a long time before 
Mrs. Fox was ready. But when she was ready, and got into 
the car, it was too late to drive to the farm for red apples, 
and Foley was terribly disappointed. He cried. 

“How would you like it if we were all Goops?" his 
Mother asked him. Foley cried harder. “Then why should 
you be the only one? Why be a Goop?” 
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FIDGETING 


Oh, how you fidget! How you fret! 

And half your clothes are not on yet. 

Don't play with things—do please hold still! . 
Don't touch that ball! Be quiet, Bill! 

You are a Goopl And so, unless you 

Stand still, how can I ever dress you? 
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THE FROTHINGHAMS' FEET 

Frances and Ferdinand Frothingham loved to play in 
the puddles. 

It rained so hard one day that their rubbers were filled 
with water. And so, as their feet couldn't possibly get any 
wetter, they thought they might as well have the fun of 
wading in the big puddles, and sailing boats in them, and 
making dams and things. 

When they got down in front of Mrs. Ella Prubb's 
house, she looked out and saw them. 

“You'll catch your death of cold if you get your feet 
" she called out. “You'd better go right home!” 
Frances and Ferdinand laughed. “We won't catch 
cold; we never have colds,” they said, "but we may get 
dirty!" 

“My goodness, but you are dirty already!" said Mrs. 
Prubb. “You're Goops, the two of you!" 

“Not if we go home and get dry and get warm and 
clean, we're not!” said the Frothingham children. “We're 
just temporary Goops, you know." 

But the trouble is if you think you're a Goop for just 
a little while, you are apt to forget, and keep right on. 
The Frothingham children kept right on for two hours; 
and by the time they got home they had been temporary 
Goops so long that they were really real Goops. They 
should have gone home just as soon as their feet got wet. 

Why be a Goop? 
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WET FEET 


I wonder, now, if you can tell 

One of the rules for keeping well? 

Don't wet your feet—or, if you do, 

Go change your shoes, and stockings, too! 

Wading in puddles isn't prudent. 

Only a Goop does that. He shouldn't! 
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GOOD-BYE, GEORGE GIBSON! 


George Gibson was a handsome blue-eyed boy, but he 
wasn't always polite. 

In spite of that, Mamie Fuller was very fond of him. 
She used to have him come over to her house quite often 
to play with her. But he always left her house without 
saying Good-bye to either her or to her Mother. 

“He is a Goop!” said Mrs. Fuller to Mamie Fuller. 

Mamie Fuller felt very sorry at having George called 
a Goop. Of course he was a Goop, though. He ought to 
know that he should say “Good-bye” politely when he left 
any house he was visiting. 

The next time he left, he said only, “Gee, I'll be late 
for dinner, I've got to scoot!” Mamie caught him by the 
sleeve. 

“What's the matter?” he asked. 

“Good-bye, George Gibson!” said Mamie Fuller. 

“Good-bye, Mamie Fuller!" said George Gibson. 

So, every day she stopped him to say Good-bye. And 
at last he began to say it first. One day Mamie said to him: 

“I know a girl who won't say Good-bye to the Mother 
of the children she plays with, when she leaves!" 

“She's a Goop!” said George. But that day he went up 
to Mamie's Mother, when he left. 

“Good-bye, Mrs. Fuller!” 

“Good-bye, George Gibson!” 

Why be a Goop? 
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GEORGIE GORDON'S GUM 


Where did Georgie and Gracie Gordon get their gum? 
Nobody ever knew. But they were always chewing gum 
in spite of all that Mrs. Gordon could do. 

Have you ever seen an old red cow in the pasture under 
a tree switching her tail and chewing her cud? "That's the 
way Georgie and Gracie looked when they were chewing 
gum, only they didn't look half so nice and natural. They 
looked vulgar and common. 

When you are eating, you know, you don't mind seeing 
other people eating at the table. But if you have had 
your dinner, it isn't quite so pleasant to see other people 
eating. Well, it looked just as if Georgie and Gracie were 
eating a// the time. 

Uncle Ebenezer simply couldn’t stand it. And when, 
one day, Georgie and Gracie marched right into his room 
when he was trying to think how to make $10,000, he said: 
“Look at those two little Cow Goops chewing their cud! 
Why don't you go out into the pasture where you belong? 
Cow Goops!" 

*Everybody chews gum," said Georgie. 

“Everybody, except nice people,” said Uncle Ebenezer. 

"I'm nice,” said Gracie. “Am I note” 

“Just as soon as you throw away that gum,” said Uncle 
Ebenezer. 

And, as they both thought that Uncle Ebenezer was one 
of the nicest and politest uncles in the world, and they 
were very fond of him, they decided why, after all, be a 
Cow Goop? 
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CHEWING GUM 


Oh, how I hate to see you come, 
Chewing, chewing, chewing gum] 

It was a Goop who gave you some 

Gum, gum, chewing gum. 

It makes me gruff, it makes me glum— 
Chewing, chewing, chewing gum! 
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GREEDY GRACIE GRAY 


Gracie Gray was invited to dinner by her Aunt Gussie. 
Aunt Gussie was very rich and had two maids to wait on 
her at table, even when she dined all alone. Aunt Gussie 
had never been married because she never liked to see men 
eating, especially fat men. 

When Gracie was invited, Mrs. Gordon said, “Now, 
Gracie, you must be sure and not gobble. You are apt to 
be very greedy when you eat. And if you are greedy, your 
Aunt Gussie won't like it. She will stare at you and scowl.” 

But Aunt Gussie had such nice things to eat at dinner 
that Gracie quite forgot her manners, and she began to eat 
very fast. | 

Aunt Gussie put her eye-glasses to her eyes and stared 
at greedy Gracie Gray. You would have thought that 
Aunt Gussie's eyes were going to fall out, she stared so. 

And Aunt Gussie said, “You are the greediest Goop I 
ever saw. You positively gormandize! You have eaten 
so much already, and eaten so fast that I know you can't 
possibly eat any dessert!” 

- Chocolate ice cream! That's what Aunt Gussie had 
for dessert and she wouldn't let Gracie have any. If Gracie 
had acted like a lady she would have had a dish of chocolate 
ice cream, perhaps two dishes. 

Next day Mrs. Gray was surprised to see how slowly 
and how prettily Gracie ate her breakfast. She wasn't a 
Goop at all. So Mrs. Gray gave Gracie a little gold ring 
to make up for the chocolate ice cream. And that ring 
made Gracie always remember not to be a Goop. 

Why be a Goop? 
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GREEDINESS 


Why do I sit and look aghast? 

Because you eat so very fast. 

Why do my eyeballs bulge and wobble? 
Because you gobble, gobble, gobble! 
You are a Goop—Oh, yes indeedy! 

I never saw one quite so greedy. 
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DIRTY GERTIE GREEN 


When you saw Gertie Green all dressed up for a party 
with a string of pink coral beads round her neck, and her 
birthday ring on, you would never think that she was ever 
dirty. 

But Gertie Green just hated to take her bath. She 
hated it worse than taking Castor Oil. 

Whenever Maleppa—Maleppa was Gertie's nurse— 
took Gertie by the hand and said, "Now, Gertie, it's time 
for your bath," Gertie would simply howl. No matter if 
Gertie had been for hours making mud pies, Gertie would 
cry when she was asked to take a bath. No matter if her 
hands were dirty and her face was dirty, she always thought 
she could clean herself well enough with a wet towel. 

And so every day if you passed the bathroom door at 
the time for Gertie's bath you would hear her crying. And 
you would hear Maleppa saying, “Now, Gertie, you don't 
want to be a dirty Gertie Goop girl! Just take off your 
clothes and get into that bath-tub and I'll give you a grand 
old bath.” ‘Then Gertie would scream and kick and cry. 

But when dirty Gertie Green had had her bath, and was 
all sweet and fresh and clean, you would never know that 
she was a Goop. And when she went downstairs and her 
Mother kissed her, and said she was so pretty, Gertie was 
always glad she had taken that bath. 

“I'm not a Goop now, anyway!” she would say. “Why 
be a Goop?” 
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BATHING 


I knew a Goop, her name was Gertie; 

And she was awful, awful dirty! 

Dirty, she was, for she declined 

To take a bath; she wailed and whined. 

But when she'd had a real good scrubbing 

How proud she was of that bath-tubbing! 
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HARRY HARRIS'S HAT 


Sometimes children are not well bred because they 
haven't been taught properly, and sometimes it is because 
they don't listen when they are taught. But usually it's just 
because they forget. Harry Harris used to forget all the 
time to remove his hat. He wore his hat in the house 
because he forgot, and he always forgot to take off his hat 
when he met a lady. 

Miss Smiley was Harry's school-teacher. One day 
Mrs. Harris visited the school and had a long talk with 
Miss Smiley, and that day Miss Smiley began to talk about 
Harry in the queerest way. It was queer, but it was nice. 
She began to tell the class how polite and gentlemanly 
Harry Harris was. She said that he never failed to take 
off his hat when he met a lady. She said that he was a 
perfect gentleman. 

For a while Harry thought she was making fun of him, 
put Miss Smiley never smiled once when she said it. And 
then he began to believe that what she said was true. He 
heard about it so much that he began to think about it— 
how polite he was! 

So, the next day, when he met Miss Smiley out to walk 
with her niece, Genevieve, Harry Harris’s hat came off 
before he knew it; even before his Uncle Edgar had had 
time to take off his hat. Harry had forgotten that he was 
a Goop! 

Why be a Goop? 
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DOFFING YOUR HAT 


I know a Goop so thoughtless that 

He never will take off his hat 

If he should meet a lady—no, 

Nor when he's in the house; and so 

His Mother ought to teach him better. 
She tries to, but he will not let her! 
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HARRIET HARRISON'S HONESTY 


Harriet Harrison was very fond of hearing the Victrola 
play music. All the time she was coaxing her Mother or 
her Father or her Brother Harry to play it for her. 

One day, when her Mother was busy, and her Father 
was away, and Brother Harry was up in his room not 
feeling very well, Harriet thought she would like to hear 
the Victrola play. So she got a record out of the case, and 
tried to put it into the machine. But when she got up on a 
chair to do it, she dropped the record, and when she got 
down she stepped on it and broke it. Then she began to cry. 

When her Mother heard her, and came into the room, 
she saw the broken rubber record. “Did you break this, 
Harriet?” 

“No, I didn’t!” said Harriet. “I don't know who did.” 

“I did it, Mother!” Brother Harry had come down in 
his dressing gown. “I guess you'll have to punish me.” 

Mrs. Harrison looked at him, and he winked. Then 
Mrs. Harrison told him to hold out his hand. And when 
Harry had it out, Mrs. Harrison took a ruler and struck 
him several times on the hand. Harry bawled, as if he were 
in great pain. 

Harriet couldn't stand that, so she cried out, “Don’t 
hurt him, Mamma, he's sick! He didn't do it—I did it! 
Punish me!" 

Then Harry laughed, and Mrs. Harrison laughed, and 
Harriet felt so bad about it that whenever she was tempted 
to tell a story about what she had done, she always remem- 
bered what a Goop she had been when she told that fib. 

Why be a Goop? 
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HONESTY 


The Truth and nothing but the Truth. 
That is the rule for Age and Youth. 
And if you're honest when you're young 
And never have a lying tongue, 
You'll find that you are always trusted. 
Dishonest Goops make folks disgusted. 
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HUGH HOOPER'S HANDKERCHIEFS 


Hugh Hooper was the kind of child who was all the 
time sniffling and snuffling. He never used his handker- 
chief. 

Hugh's Mother had a boarding house and she had to 
work so hard that she sometimes didn't have time to care 
for Hugh properly. 

One of the boarders was named Mr. Small. He worked 
in a candle factory. There was another boarder named 
Mr. Large. He worked in a wireless celery factory. When 
Hugh came to the table for meals he would very often 
snuffle and sniff and then wipe his nose on his sleeve. 

Mr. Small always laughed. Mr. Large always scowled. 
One day when Hugh had used his sleeve so often that I'd 
hate to tell you about it, Mr. Large got up, very much 
annoyed. But he was smiling. | 

“See here, Hugh, this is the way to do it," and he did 
what Hugh had been doing. 

Hugh didn't like it. He went out to the kitchen and 
told his Mother, and she didn't like it. When she came 
into the dining room, Mr. Large was still wiping his nose 
on his sleeve. 

That evening, when Hugh went up into his bedroom, 
what do you think he found on the quilt? Four dozen 
beautiful white handkerchiefs. 

“Do you know what all those handkerchiefs mean, 
Hugh?" his Mother asked. 

“It means that I am not going to be a Goop any more.” 
said Hugh Hooper. “Why be a Goop?” 
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WIPING YOUR NOSE 


I wonder if you would believe 

I wiped my nose upon my sleeve? 

Of course, I was a Goop to do it; 

So I am glad that I outgrew it. 

My parents were both shocked and pained, 
But still the worst child can be trained. 
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INQUISITIVE INA IRVING 


Ina Irving was always asking questions. She always 
wanted to know just what you were doing and where were 
you going and where had you been and what you were 
doing, and what you were doing it for. 

And so, it was very embarrassing when she asked Mr. 
Jellico, one day, “What have you got in that package you're 
carrying?" 

Now, Mrs. Jellico was growing gray and so she had 
told Mr. Jellico to bring home some medicine to make her 
hair brown again. But he didn't want to tell Ina because 
his wife had told him not to say that she was coloring her 
hair. It was none of Ina's business, anyway, what he had 
in the package, and she shouldn't have asked him. 

And so he said, "Children shouldn't ask impertinent 
questions!" and walked on rapidly. 

When Ina told her Mother about it, Mrs. Irving told 
her to go up to the Jellico’s apartment and apologize to 
Mrs. Jellico. Mrs. Jellico was busy, though, just then, 
doing something to her hair, and so Ina apologized to 
Mr. Jellico. 

“I’m sorry I asked you an impertinent question," she 
said. "Perhaps if you asked me one, it would make it even, 
and then everything would be all right.” 

Mr. Jellico laughed. “I can’t think of one to ask,” he 
said. “I think the best way would be for you to decide to 
use your brains a little after this, and before you ask any- 
thing think whether people like to answer or not? Why be 
a Goop?” 
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INQUISITIVENESS 


Inquisitive questions are rude, you know, 

Like “W hat are you doing?” “W here did you go?” 
“W hat have you there in that bundle?” and “W hy 
Do you wear that comical pea-green tie?” 

Some Goops, you know, there are, so curious 
That they make grown-ups simply furious. 
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ISABELLE, THE INTERRUPTER 


Isabelle Irwin was a great talker. Sometimes she talked 
even in her sleep. She usually talked about herself, too, 
or talked merely to attract attention. She never waited to 
be asked a question. She never asked permission, but she 
would interrupt everybody. She always thought that what 
she said was more important than what anybody else said. 

Isabelle's father was an inventor. He had just finished 
making bottled sunlight, so that it could be sent up to 
Arctic regions where the days are six months long. "They 
need sunlight for the nights are also six months long. 

Isabelle had interrupted her Mother when she was 
talking to the cook 188 times that day, but she had inter- 
rupted her Father only 66 times. Her Mother, you see, 
was much more patient with her than her Father. 

But when Mr. G. Whillikins called, and Isabelle inter- 
rupted their conversation—that was too much. 

just as Mr. Irwin was about to explain how he had 
poured bottled sunshine over those plants in the cellar, 

“I’m taking dancing lessons!" Isabelle broke in. “Just 
look at me dance! I know how to waltz like a top!” 

Mr. Irwin was very much annoyed, because he wanted 
to sell his invention to Mr. Whillikins. So he took Isabelle 
by the hand. He took her downstairs to the cellar. 

“You just sit there and think! Try to think how it 
would seem if some one interrupted you all the time when 
you were talking." He didn’t come back for an hour. 

“I'm not a Goop any more,” said Isabelle. “PIH always 
remember how it feels to be interrupted. After all, why 
be a Goop?” | 
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“Pardon, may I speak to you?” 
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If you must speak, what should you do? 
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JANGLING JIMMIE JONES 


A handsome boy he was, Jimmie Jones—that is, when 
he was good-natured. The trouble was that he wasn't good- 
natured very often. He was usually jangling. Folks called 
him, “That jangling little Jones boy.” 

At almost any hour of the day, you could hear him shout- 
ing, “You did!” or “You didn't!" —"Y ou did, too!” or “Irs 
all your fault/" 

When they went to the country for their vacation, 
Farmer Fish's family of five little Fishes were, for a while, 
great friends with Jimmie. Butitdidn'tlastlong. Jimmie 
quarreled not only with the four Fish boys but even with 
Flower Fish. 

One day, when Jimmie and Flower were playing squat 
tag, she said she had tagged him. 

“You didn’t,’ cried Jimmie. 

“I did, too,” said Flower Fish, and in a minute they were 
jangling and screaming at each other. 

Farmer Fish came up from his alfalfa field. “Its a 
funny thing,” he said, "that my hens and cows can get on 
together all right, and yet children have to jangle. Which 
one of you is a Goop?" 

“He is,” said Flower Fish. “She is,” said Jimmie Jones. 

“I guess the both of you are,” said Farmer Fish. 
“You've got tempers as sharp as this pitchfork. You just 
go and sit under that tree and cool off.” 

“I'm not a Goop,” said Jimmie, "and I can prove it.” 

So he kissed Flower Fish so prettily that Farmer Fish 
let them ride the Jersey cow. 

Why be a Goop? 
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QUARRELING 


“You did/"—"I didn't"—"You did, too?” 
Just think of words like that from you/ 

"It's all your fault!” One moment, please; 
Only a Goop says things like these. 

You're just pretending that you're one? 
Pretend you're not; that's better fun! 
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KNOCK, KARL KAHN! 


Now, of course, Krucible Kahn loved his little brother 
Karl; but he had a lot to do; and so he couldn't always 
spend as much time with Karl as he wished. 

Karl wanted to be with Krucible all the time. He 
followed Krucible about wherever he went, watching him 
and talking to him, whatever he was doing. He was so 
interested in Krucible that he forgot that Krucible had 
anything else to do besides talk to him. 

One day, when Karl came home from school, the maid, 
Gloria, told him that Krucible was at home. Karl ran 
right upstairs and opened Krucible's door without knock- 
ing. Krucible was shaving. 

“Say, Krucible!” Karl began. Krucible stopped him. 

“I didn't hear you knock 

“But I was in a hurry—I wanted to tell you T 

“I didn't hear you knock! You have very bad manners. 
No one should enter another's room without knocking. 
One might be dressing or something." 

Then Krucible took Karl by the hand and put him out 
in the hall and closed the door. 

“Krucible!” Karl wailed, “let me in, please, Krucible!” 
and he began crying. He cried for almost five minutes. 
Then he knocked on the door, and Krucible opened it. 

Next day there was a sign on Krucible's door: 

“PRIVATE! PLEASE KNOCK! No GooPS ADMITTED!" 

Karl hated that sign; but it was a week before he 
behaved well enough for Krucible to take it down. 

Why be a Goop? 
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KNOCKING BEFORE ENTERING 


Why do you give me such a shock 
By coming in without a knock? 
You didn't know that I was here? 
But that is just as rude, my dear; 
Another person's room, you know, 
Is not a place for Goops to go. 
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LAWRENCE LANE'S LANGUAGE 


When Uncle Usher came to visit the Lanes he was 
shocked. ‘To be sure, Uncle Usher was very easily shocked. 
He was a very young professor in a woman's college. He 
was shocked when he heard Lawrence use slang, like “Cut 
itout.” He was shocked when Lawrence said “Shut up.” 

But he was shocked worst of all when he heard Lawrence 
say, “Ain't.” Lawrence said “Ain't” a hundred times a day. 

And so, one morning, Uncle Usher knelt down on the 
floor in his new yellow trousers and gave Lawrence a little 
talk. 

“Tt is bad enough to use slang,” said Uncle Usher, “and 
it is worse to say rude things, like ‘Shut up,’ but still, gentle- 
men do say such things sometimes. But no gentleman ever 
uses bad English like ‘He ain't and ‘I ain't” because it 
shows that he was not brought up amongst educated people. 
And when he says such things as ‘I ain't got none’ instead 
of ‘I have none,’ why, nice people will never have anything 
to do with him at all, because your language shows just 
where you belong.” 

Mother Lane was listening. She said: “That's a very 
large talk for a small boy; but I hope he will understand 
it. Do you understand it, Lawrence?” 

“Tf I say ‘I ain’t’ or ‘He ain't am I a Goop?” Lawrence 
asked. 

“Yes,” said Uncle Usher. 

“Then I understand,” said Lawrence Lane. 

Do you understand? Or are you a Goop? Why be a 
Goop? 
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LEON LEWIS LAUGHED 


When Leon Lewis fell down he cried. But when any one 
else fell down, he laughed. 

One day he was playing out on the sidewalk and eating 
bananas with his sister Laura. Laura threw her banana peel 
into the street. Leon threw his on the sidewalk. 

just then Mr. Bilk came along whistling "Yankee 
Doodle." When he reached the banana peel, he stepped on it 
and slipped. A terrible fall. He hit the back of his head 
hard. But he looked so funny with his feet kicking up in the 
air, that Leon laughed aloud. 

When Mr. Bilk got up, he said, “Leon, you're a very 
rude little boy. You're a Goop." But that made Leon 
only laugh louder and longer. 

Now, Mr. Bilk was going to visit Mrs. Lewis to play 
a new song he had just written. So, when Leon came in, 
he found his Mother with Mr. Bilk and six graceful girls 
in the music room. As Leon took off his hat, coming in, 
he slipped on the rug and fell down hard. You should have 
heard Leon cry! 

Then they all simply roared with laughter. They 
laughed for fully five minutes. Leon was so angry that he 
stopped crying. 

“You are Goops, all of you,” he shouted. 

Then they laughed harder than ever. 

"How do you like it yourself?" said Mr. Bilk. 

And when Leon thought it over, he decided never to be 
a Goop again. He decided that laughing at accidents was 
both impolite and cruel. 

Why be a Goop? 
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LAUGHING AT ACCIDENTS 


To laugh at others’ accidents 

I think a most unkind offense. 

To help them always, if you can, 

T hat is a kinder, wiser plan. 

Goops laugh at people when they fall— 
They have no kindliness at all. 
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THE MATTHEWS' MATCHES 


“Never light matches, or play with them!" Mrs. 
Matthews had often warned the twins, Mark and Mary 
Matthews, “It is very dangerous for children!" 

But Mark and Mary thought that they were very smart, 
and could be so careful that there would be no danger. 

“If I light one and blow it out quick, it won't do any 
harm,” said Mark. “I can blow mine out faster than you can 
yours!” said Mary. 

And so they began trying to see which one could do it 
the faster. Mark lighted a match and blew it out, and 
then Mary lighted one and blew it out. They began to 
laugh; it was great fun. 

But after a while, Mary lighted one and let it burn a 
little longer, so long that it burned her hand. It hurt her 
so that she cried, and threw the match in the waste-paper 
basket. Mark laughed at her for being so afraid. 

Then they went to the window; a band was playing, 
and they wanted to see the soldiers marching up the street. 

But the match that Mary had thrown away was still 
lighted, and it set fire to the papers in the basket. And 
the first thing the twins knew, the basket was blazing up, 
and the curtains had caught fire, and there was a great 
smoke that almost choked them. Yelling at the top of their 
voices, they ran away. 

And if it hadn't been that Mr. Matthews came in just 
then, and got a pitcher of water in a great hurry, the house 
would have burned down. Mark and Mary were so 
frightened that they never touched a match again. They 
were Goops, and they knew it. Why be a Goop? 
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PLAYING WITH MATCHES 


Beware the flame that catches 


Take care! 


If you should rashly play with matches! 


Most dangerous of any toys 


Are matches, for small girls or boys. 


So, if you're not a Goop, 


until you 
t touch them—will you? 


Are older, you won' 
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NED NELSON'S NAILS 


“Mr. Brayswingle's coming this afternoon," said Mrs. 
Nelson. “Poor Brayswingle!” 

“W hy is he poor?” asked little Ned Nelson. 

“You'll see,” said his Mother. 

Mr. Brayswingle seemed to be a very nice man when 
he called, and not poor at all. Mrs. Nelson held out her 
hand, but Mr. Brayswingle didn't take it. He seemed to be 
ashamed of something. And, all the time he was calling, 
he kept his hands in his pockets, or together in his lap, or 
behind his back. Ned Nelson wondered why. 

"Won't you stay to dinner, Mr. Brayswingle?" Mrs. 
Nelson asked, at half past six. 

Mr. Brayswingle looked down at the floor, and said 
that really he couldn't stay. And when he left, Ned Nelson 
noticed again that he didn't shake hands with his Mother. 

When he left, Ned asked his Brother, Nimrod Nelson, 
what was the matter with Mr. Brayswingle. What made 
him seem so nervous? 

Nimrod laughed. He took up Ned's hands and pointed 
to Ned's nails. All of them were bitten. 

"Brayswingle used to be a Goop, and bite his nails, 
the way you do, and now they look so ugly that he's ashamed 
of them, and hates to have any one see his fingers. So he 
doesn't go to many places, and never stays to dinner, so that 
they won't see his awful finger nails. That's how you'll be, 
too, probably, but, of course, you don't care. If you did, 
you'd stop." 

“I do care,” said Ned. “I’m not going to bite my nails 
any more. Why be a Goop?” 
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BITING FINGER NAILS 


Oh, I could tell you awful tales 

Of Goops who bit their finger nails! 

When they grew older they were so 

Ashamed they never dared to show 

Their fingers, they were so unsightly. 

So don't bite yours—not even slightly. 
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THE NEWTONS’ NOISE 


It was hard to say who made the most noise, Nat Newton 
or his sister, Nancy. Nat Newton usually made as much 
noise as nine boys and Nancy Newton made as much noise 
as nineteen girls. That made twenty-eight noisy Newtons. 
When they were both at their noisiest they sounded like a 
whole orphan asylum, and the neighbors all said, “Listen 
to those noisy Newtons!” 

One night Mr. and Mrs. Newton went to a dance. It 
was a very lively dance, too; and they didn’t get home until 
three o'clock in the morning. They felt very sleepy. 

At six o’clock the next morning Nat and Nancy got out 
of bed and dressed; and before they had even had their 
breakfast they began to play soldiers in the hall. They 
made an enormous noise. They waked up Mrs. Newton 
and they waked up Mr. Newton with their racket, and their 
tramping and shouting in the hall. 

Poor Mr. Newton had a bad headache that morning. 
But he had to get up. What was the use of trying to sleep? 

“I never heard such a noise in all my life!” said Mr. 
Newton. “I never heard such a noise in all my life!” said 
Mrs. Newton. “I thought there were 13,000 children out 
in the hall.” 

“Out of doors is the place to make noise,” said poor Mr. 
Newton. 

And Mrs. Newton said, “Nat and Nancy, you are noth- 
ing but Goops, both of you. Why be a Goop?” 
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NOISE 


Who rack your nerves, annoy you, tease your 
The Goops! And how do they displease your 
With whoops! Who makes sufficient noise 

For forty-eleven girls and boys? 

The Goops! They make a perfect riot 

With whoops, just when they should be quiet. 
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NOAH NOLAN'S NAILS 


Did you ever see the big toe nails on an elephant? Noah 
Nolan's finger nails didn't look qu:te so bad as that, but 
sometimes they were almost as bad. He always washed his 
hands in a hurry. Noah, you see, always had something 
else to do that he was thinking about more than the washing. 

One day Mrs. Nolan asked Noah if he would like to 
go to the movies. Of course he would like to go to the 
movies. His answer was always "Yes." 

“Then go and get ready," said Mrs. Nolan. 

When he came downstairs, what do you think was the 
first thing his mother looked at? His finger nails, of course. 

“I can't go with an Elephant Goop,” said Mrs. Nolan, 
“so I'm afraid I'll have to go alone.” 

"Wait until I scrub my finger nails!" Noah was almost 
crying. 

When he had washed his hands again and come down, 
and they were in the movie theatre and they had just fin- 
ished seeing, “The Foolish Kiss," Noah said to his Mother, 
“I don't see what difference my finger nails make in here, 
where it is so dark." 

“Thats why you are an Elephant Goop,” said his 
Mother. “They wash only when they think other people 
will see them, but if you're a gentleman or a lady, you 
always want to be clean whether any one sees you or not, 
just for yourself." 

Why be an Elephant Goop? 
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I've heard extraordinary tales, 
Told me about your finger nails. 
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NAT NORTON'S NOSE 


Nobody liked Nat Norton. 

I hate to have to tell you why. 

That's the worst of disagreeable things. Sometimes you 
simply have to mention them. And so let's have it right 
out. People didn't like Nat Norton because he put his 
fingers in his nose. If you've ever seen a child doing that, 
you know why people didn't like him. 

“Don’t manicure your nose!” "That's what his father 
kept saying, all the time. Mother said, “Now don't Nat!" 

“Let's not have Nat come to our party!” Thats what 
his friends all said. And so Nat Norton was seldom invited. 
They didn't want to take him to ride, they didn't want to 
play with him, because—oh, well, you know why. 

But when, one afternoon, Mr. and Mrs. Norton came 
into the sun parlor and found Nat—you know what he was 
doing—something had to be done about it. So they asked 
Dr. Marks what to do to break Nat of this bad habit. 

"Ill break him of it,” said Dr. Marks. “You let him 
come home with me for two days." 

And so Nat went to visit Dr. Marks. But he didn't stay 
there two days; he came back that very evening. For a 
while he was very silent. 

Finally Mrs. Norton asked Nat why he had come home 
so soon. "Didn't you have a good time?" she asked. 

“No, I didn't," said Nat. “Dr. Marks is a Goop. He 
manicures his nose—all the time! It was horrid! I 
couldn’t stand it!” 

That was how Nat Norton stopped being a Goop. Why 
be a Goop? 
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NOSE WORK 


Can one do worse, do you suppose 
Than put one’s fingers in his nose? 

I really hate to talk about it. 

Of course you don’t, I do not doubt it, 
Yet oft, at home, one’s manners droop. 
Even alone, don’t be a Goop! 
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OBEYING MRS. OWEN 


The Owens were living in their country house. Olive 
Owen loved it in the country. She loved to pick black- 
berries and she loved to pick huckleberries. She loved to 
watch the grasshoppers and the frogs. 

Olive, in fact, was so busy playing and watching things 
and doing things all day that she had very little time to 
help her Mother. When her Mother asked her to go to 
the little store on an errand, Olive was always too busy 
with her dolls, or walking barefoot or something. 

“In a minute," she would sometimes say. Sometimes 
she would say, “I don't want to!” And sometimes she would 
just hide out of sight. 

Miss White called one day to tell Mrs. Owen about a 
beautiful young man who lived in the house on the hill and 
never wore anything but clean, white flannels. Mrs. Owen 
was so interested that she asked Miss White to stay for tea 
on the porch, where they could see Mount Tom; but she 
found they had no wafers to have with the tea. 

“Will you run to the store and get a tin of wafers?" 

Olive said, “Oh, Mother, I don't want to go!" 

And then Miss White looked at her with a smile and, 
said, “Isn't it curious! I didn't know Olive was a Goop. I 
am going to tell Mr. White and all the little Whites. They 
heard about Goops and have always wanted to see one." 

“Im not a Goop,” said Olive. Then she took the money 
and ran to the store as fast as she could go. 

“Well have to try to find one somewhere else, I'm 
afraid," said Miss White. And she laughed. 

Why be a Goop? 
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OBEDIENCE 


What makes your Mother glad always? 

A child who willingly obeys. 

Now you obey with cheerfulness, 

And always promptly too, oh, yes; 

But there are Goops, you know, who don't, 
And even dare to say, “I «vont/" 
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PUSSY PARKER POINTS 


It's all right, you know, to point at mountains and foun- 
tains and trees and bees and frogs and dogs and dandelions. 
And in the country there are so many things to point at, and 
so few people, that Pussy Parker had forgotten how polite | 
you have to be in the city. 

And so, when Pussy visited Aunt Angostura in the city 
she had to be corrected very often. 

One night, Aunt Angostura gave a wonderful party. 
Dr. Dotty was there. Aunt Angostura thought he was the 
nicest man in all the world. 

But when Pussy Parker first caught sight of him, she 
pointed right at him and said, "Who is that man over 
there?" 

Aunt Angostura didn't say anything just then, but she 
spoke to several other gentlemen who were dancing. Then, 
pretty soon, Pussy saw one of them stop and point at her 
and then laugh and say something to his partner. Then 
another gentleman stopped and pointed at her and said 
something—and another—and another. And every time 
Dr. Dotty saw her, he pointed at her. And so did Aunt 
Angostura. 

Pussy didn't like it at all. Finally she began to cry. 
“They are all Goops in this house,” she wailed. 

“If they are Goops, you taught them to be Goops,” 
said Aunt Angostura. “Why be a Goop?” 
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PHILIP PAYSON'S PATIENCE 


Some children have great patience. They love to take 
the snarls out of strings, and pick over strawberries and 
dress carefully, and get their lessons, and things like that. 
Philip Payson, though, was nervous and impatient. He al- 
ways dressed in a hurry and carelessly. 

And so, when children were playing games, it was 
always Philip Payson who was saying, “Let me play first! 
See me do it! Hurry up, it's my turn!” 

One day Philip and his brothers and sisters were playing 
archery. It was Patty Payson's bow and arrow and target, 
but she was letting them all play—Patty and Peter and 
Philip. Of course Patty shot first, to show them how. But 
all the time Philip kept whining, “Let me try, now! Hurry 
up!" just as he did when they played jackstraws. He inter- 
fered with Patty and he interfered with Peter. 

“You'll have to wait till the last, Philip, for you are 
the youngest, and you’re a Goop, too!” said Patty Payson. 

But Philip began to cry and snatch at the bow, to try 
it himself. And finally he did get it away from Patty, and 
he pulled it so hard that he broke it, and so none of them 
could shoot arrows any more. 

Every time, after that, when Philip was impatient, and 
wanted to play out of his turn, Patty showed him that 
broken bow, and refused to let a Goop play with them. 
And Philip had to play all alone so much that he decided 
to try to be more patient, so that the others would play with 
him. So, one day, he hid that broken bow, and went to 
Patty and said, 

“May I play with you today? Why be a Goop?" 
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Can you take pains in every thing? 


ing 
Can you await your turn to play 


Can you unsnarl a tangled str 


And dress yourself the careful way? 
Patience will always win, and yet 


Goops hurry, worry, fuss and fret. 
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PAUL PEARSON'S PEANUTS 


Now, as you know, any one who litters up public places 
is just as bad, really, as one who is untidy at home. But 
Paul Pearson didn't know it. 

Mr. Pearson and Paul went to Philadelphia on the 
train one day. Mr. Pearson bought Paul a bag of peanuts. 
Then he got so interested in what he was reading that he 
never gave Paul another thought. 

Paul ate all his peanuts, and every peanut shell he threw 
in the aisle, so that every one walking past, crunched them. 
Then Paul began to listen to two ladies who were talking 
in a seat behind him. 

“I suppose that poor little boy has no Mother to teach 
him right." 

“Oh, no. I just expect he is naturally a Goop." 

“He is too nice looking a boy to be a Goop,” the first 
one went on. “He must be an orphan.” 

“The prettier they are the worse they act sometimes, 
those Goops." 

Paul turned around. “I’m not a Goop,” he cried. 

“There is a good way to prove it.” 

“How?” 

But Paul had already guessed the answer; and he got 
down on the floor and swept all the peanut shells up with 
the newspaper. 

“He must have a Mother after all,” said the lady. “And 
a good one, too. But if he has, why be a Goop?" 
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PEANUT SHELLS 


There's nothing ever really tells 

Your manners like your peanut shells, 

You mustn't throw them on the ground— 

Or floor, or anywhere around 

Where they annoy, or are unsightly. 

Goops do! They take their manners lightly. 
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“IF YOU PLEASE," SAID PETER 


On Sundays Peter Peterson would always rush to the 
table and take the funny section of the paper and carry it 
away to look at it. His Father was always very angry at 
finding the paper opened and scattered all over the house, 
so he forbade Peter to touch the paper at all. 

So, every Sunday he used to cry and scream, "I want 
to see the funnies! Let me have the funnies, won't you, 
Daddy?" And Mr. Peterson would say, “No.” 

One Sunday morning when the papers came, Peter 
asked his Father as usual, but this time he just happened 
to say, “If you please." 

“Why, certainly," said Mr. Peterson. “You may have 
the funny section. If you had said, ‘If you please’ before, 
you could have had it every day. Now, perhaps you will 
' remember to be polite when asking for a favor. Here are 
the papers." 

But after Peter had taken the paper and was walking 
away, his Father called him back. 

“No, you can't have those papers after all," he said. 
“You have something else to learn.” 

J. And it wasn't until he had thought about it for a week 
that Peter remembered that he ought to say, “Thank you." 
But after that he never forgot. He always thought of those 
funny papers and now every one says, “What good man- 
ners that little Peterson boy has!” 

Why be a Goop? 
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“IF YOU PLEASE” 


How do you ask a favor rightly? 

You just say, “If you please,” politely. 

Do Goops say, “If you please?” Not they! 

They just demand to have their way. 

Some words show manners—they are these: 

Beg Pardon, Thank You, If You Please! 
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POLLY PARSONS' PIANO 


Polly Parsons wasn't old enough to take piano lessons, 
but she loved to pound the piano keys and pretend that she 
was really playing. It made a very unpleasant sound that 
wasn't anything at all like music. 

One day a man called at the Parsons’ house while Polly 
was pounding the piano. 

“Polly,” said her Mother, “this gentleman is going to 
pound the piano, this afternoon, and I want you to sit here 
and listen to him." 

So Polly sat down and watched the man. He took some 
tools out of a bag, and then he began pounding on one note. 
He pounded it over and over and over again. Then an- 
other note. He kept it up so long on those two notes that 
Polly got tired of it, and left the room. 

“Go right back," said her Mother. “You are going 
to stay there in the parlor till he has finished." 

Polly didn't like it at all, but she had to stay and listen. 
After the man had pounded note after note, over and over 
again for a long while, Polly spoke to him. 

“Are you a Goop, too?" 

The man smiled at her, and twisted up a screw. “No,” 
he said, “I’m a piano tuner. I'm putting your piano in 
tune.” 

“It sounds awful! It sounds just as if you were a Goop!” 

“Why be a Goop?” asked the piano tuner. 

“I'm not—any more," said Polly Parsons. 
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PIANO POUNDING 


If you could play the piano the way it 

Ought to be played, I could hear you play it. 
But how can you play if you don't know how? 
You may play it some time, you can't play now. 
The Goops learn nothing—they only tease 


By horridly pounding piano keys. 
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PAT POTTER'S PROMPTNESS 


“In a minute!” That was Pat Potter's pet phrase. He 
seemed to think that meant “I’m coming." But it doesn't 
—it means “I’m not coming!" 

You see, the Potters were on a motor trip. They had 
stopped for luncheon at a lovely tea shop at Middleport, 
and while they rested, afterwards, Pat took his fishing line 
and went to fishing off the old wharf. He had just got a 
real bite, a good big one, when Mrs. Potter called to him. 
It was time to leave, if they were to get home in time for 
dinner. 

"In a minute!" 

Mrs. Potter called again. And again Pat answered, 
carelessly, “In a minute." But it was ten minutes before he 
went back to the car. And then, of course, he was in a 
hurry to start back home. 

“In a minute!” It was Mrs. Potter, now, who said it. 

“Come on, can't we start now?" 

“In a minute!" Mrs. Potter walked over to the Yacht 
Club House and back with Priscilla Potter. They talked 
and laughed, while Pat sat on the front seat. He was very 
impatient. 

"Can't we go now, Mamma?" 

“In a minute!” "In a minute!” “In a minute!” That 
was all the answer Pat got for half an hour. And they got 
home an hour late and had nothing but cold ham for dinner. 

All the way home, Mrs. Potter and Priscilla were say- 
ing, “In a minute!" and Pat got so sick of it he hasn't said 
it once since. Why be a Goop? 
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COMING WHEN CALLED 


Four times I called, and I might mention 
You didn’t pay the least attention. 
But you were busy, so you say. 
Yes, you were busy—at your play! 
Only a Goop prefers his playing 
To cheerful promptness in obeying. 
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THE QUARRELSOME QUINNS 


Quintard Quinn and Quincy Quinn didn't get along 
very well. They were always quarreling, and when Mother 
or Father spoke to them, each blamed the other. 

One day they had been playing horse, and Quincy fell 
down and hurt her forehead. She began to cry 

“He whipped me so hard I fell!" said Quincy. 

“She just stumbled on the rug!" said Quintard. 

And then they began to quarrel about it again, and they 
made so much fuss that Mr. Quinn came in. 

“Whose fault was it?" he asked. 

Each child said it was the other's fault. 

“All right,” said Mr. Quinn, “you two Goops will have 
to decide it yourselves! So he put them both up in the 
nursery, and said they couldn't come downstairs till they 
had decided. 

Quintard and Quincy quarreled about it all day long. 
When luncheon time came, they were hungry and tired, 
and wanted to come down to eat; but Mr. Quinn said only, 

“Have you decided yet, you Goops?” 

And, as each one said it was the other's fault, their 
Father said they must stay and settle it. So they quarreled 
about it till dinner time; and as they couldn't agree even 
then, they weren't allowed to have any dinner. By this 
time those two Goops were very hungry indeed. 

“Let's decide that it was nobody's fault,” said Quintard. 

“Yes,” said Quincy, "let's. It just happened. 

And when they told their Father, he said, "You'd better 
have it that way always; and then there'll be less trouble. 
Why be a Goop?” 
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BLAMING OTHERS 
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That child is never worth his salt 

Who says it's some one else's fault; 
Who always says that she's to blame! 

He started it! She spoiled the gamel- 
Always complains, when, all along, 
Both of the Goops were in the wrong. 
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RUBY ROBERTSON'S REMARKS 


The Robertsons had a new nurse-maid. She had just 
come over from Moldavia in a big ship. Mrs. Robertson 
had given her one of her old dresses to wear, with a rose 
in her belt, that looked like a purple cabbage. 

One day when Ruby Robertson and Molla, the Mol- 
davian maid, were out walking, they passed an old man 
and a little frowsly, ragged girl. 

“They must be awfully poor," said Ruby. “I think 
they are horrid. Look at that nasty dress she is wearing— 
and those shoes. I wouldn't want to play with her. Her 
Father must be a rag-picker.” 

“Dd rather be a rag-picker than a Goop,” said Molla. 

“So would I,” said Ruby. 

“But you are one, to make unkind remarks like that,” 
said Molla. 

When they went home, Molla told Mrs. Robertson what 
Ruby had said. And Mrs. Robertson was so shocked at 
Ruby's unkind remarks that she made Ruby put on the very 
oldest, raggedest dress she had—all over spots it was! And 
she put Ruby outdoors and locked the door on her and made 
her stay out on the street. 

"Thats where Goops belong, out on the street," said 
Ruby’s Mother, “where they can laugh at people and make 
unkind remarks as much as they wish. But why be a 
Goop?” 
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RETURN IT, REBA ROBBINS! 


Reba Robbins was a great borrower. But she was a very 
poor returner. She borrowed her Mother's apron to dress up 
in, and left it up in the attic. She borrowed her aunt's 
thimble, and left it in the washbowl. She borrowed her 
Father's best red necktie for her doll, and lost it. 

One day she was surprised. Her Mother said to her 
Father, “Fred, will you lend me your knife?" and her 
Father answered, laughing, “No, dear, you never return 
it You're a Goop. Reba is the only person in this house 
who ever returns what she has borrowed." 

Soon after that, her Father asked to borrow her aunt's 
fountain pen with green ink in it. “No, Fred,” said her 
aunt, “you are a Goop and never return things. Reba is 
the only one who does.” And she laughed. 

And, then, in a little while, Reba's aunt asked her 
Mother to lend her her tape measure. “No,” said Mrs. 
Robbins, “I can't lend it to you because you never re- 
turn things. Reba is the only one in the house who is 
not a Goop." 

Reba didn't know why they all laughed, but she began 
to think it over. She was quite pleased to hear that she 
alone of them all was not a Goop. And so, after she 
had borrowed a lead pencil from her Father to write a 
letter with, and had finished with it, she remembered that 
she was not a Goop. She brought it back to her Father 
and said: 

“I'm the only one in this house who's not a Goop. See, 
I am returning your pencil. Why be a Goop?” 
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RETURNING BORROWED THINGS 


Most people, I have learned with sorrow, 
Seldom return the things they borrow. 
But, if you wish to do what's right, 
And be trustworthy and polite, 


There is a simple rule— please learn it: 
When you have used a thing, return it/ 
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THE RUMMAGING RUMSEYS 


Robert and Rhoda Rumsey were brother and sister. 
They played all sorts of games together. But best of all 
they liked to play house and dress up and pretend to be 
grown ups. 

That was all right if they had asked permission to use 
other people's things, but they never did. They just went 
into people's rooms and opened their bureau drawers and 
rummaged about to find things they liked. 

And so, one day, when Mr. Rumsey came home and 
found Robert and Rhoda in his room, and the bureau 
drawers all upset, he was very angry. Robert had taken his 
new silk hat and Rhoda had tied all his best neckties around 
her waist for a sash. 

Mr. Rumsey made them take off his things and sent them 
out of his room. And then, who should come, but 
Grandma Rumsey. She looked into Mr. Rumsey's room. 

“Why, how untidy you keep your room, Rudolf!" she 
said. "I never saw a room so disorderly. I am ashamed 
of you. You are a Goop!" 

Robert and Rhoda were out in the hall listening, and 
they heard their Father say, "Yes, I know it. I am afraid 
I am a Goop! I'm so sorry!" 

Then Robert and Rhoda came back. “He's not a Goop, 
Grandma!" they said. “He is too nice to be a Goop!” 

“Some one is,” said Grandma. 

Then the children said, “We did all that, and mussed up 
all his things. He didn't do it at alll He's not a Goop! 
We are Goops!” 

“Why be a Goop?” said Grandma. 
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OTHER PEOPLE’S THINGS 


Some Goops I rather dread, because 

They rummage in your bureau drawers, 

In chiffonier and closet, 

And every thing they touch, they muss it. 
They take your things without permission, 
And leave them in awful condition! 
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SAMMY SANDERS STOOPED 


Sammy Sanders was an orphan and had always lived 
in a very poor house. So, when he went to live with the 
Roblings he was almost afraid of his uncle and aunt. He 
felt that he had no right to be in such a big fine house. He 
hung his head and stooped like a beggar. 

One day his aunt, who had been watching him, said, 
“Oh, just look at that shadow on the wall, Sammy; see how 
queer it is!” 

It was Sammy's own shadow, cast on the wall from the 
electric lamp on the table. 

“What does it look like?” asked Mrs. Robling. "It's the 
shadow of a hunchback, isn't it? I wish you would just 
stand still and look at it carefully for ten minutes." 

That ten minutes seemed like ten hours, but after that 
Sammy never stooped again. When he found himself 
bending just a little, he remembered that shadow. 

And his aunt told him, “Always remember that you're 
as good as any one, and no matter whether you're in a poor 
house or a palace, you must respect yourself and stand up 
straight and face the world. The only reason for ever 
hanging your head is that you have done something that 
you're ashamed of. But if you're not a Goop, why try and 
look like a Goop? Stand up straight!" 
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HOLD UP YOUR HEAD 


Hold up your head! Stand straight, my son! 
You're just as good as any onel 
Don't put on airs and be ill-bred, 
But better that than hang your head! 
You're not a Goop—be self-reliant; 
Neither a hangdog nor defiant. 
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MISS SHIPMAN'S SHOULDER 


Miss Sadie Shipman had a little sister. Her name was 
Solia. And Solia Shipman was very curious. When any 
one else was doing anything, Solia wanted to know all 
about it. 

Many times Solia's Father had tried to correct this fault, 
but Solia kept right on asking impertinent questions and 
trying to find out about things which really weren't any of 
her business. 

But one day, when Mr. Lyricson came to call on Miss 
Shipman and brought a book of poetry to read to her, Solia 
was more ill-behaved than ever. She climbed up on a chair 
and tried to look at it over Miss Sadie Shipman's shoulder. 

When Mr. Shipman came into the room and saw Solia 
he was terribly ashamed of her. He was just going to tell 
her to leave the room when Mr. Lyricson spoke. 

“Don’t mind her," he said to Miss Shipman, “we have - 
a Goop at our house, and I am used to it. My little sister 
is a Goop, and she always looks over people's shoulders. 
But she doesn't know any better." 

"T do!" said Solia; and she got down from the chair. 

“But Goops never know better!" said Mr. Lyricson. 

“Tm not a Goop!” cried Solia. 

“I know you're not! If you were, you would still be 
looking over Miss Sadie's shoulder. And, you see, you're 
not, are you? After all, when you can be a nice, polite 
little girl, why be a Goop?" 
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As you get wiser, as you get older, 
You won’t look over a person’s shoulder 
To see what somebody else is reading, 
You’ll know that nobody likes ill-breeding. 
You'll know by that time it isn't right, 
And only Goops are so impolite. 
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STARING SUSIE SIMPSON 


Susie Simpson was spending two weeks at the Locust 
Inn, at South Geophat Falls, with her Aunt Dubia. They 
were both hoping that some nice people would come to 
the Inn. 

And so, every time a new person appeared in the dining 
room, Susie would stare as hard as she could. 

One day a handsome young man appeared at the Inn. 
Aunt Dubia thought he was lovely. At luncheon, Susie 
began staring at him so hard that he got up and left the 
table. Aunt Susie was much disappointed and annoyed. 
She called Susie a Goop. 

“I'm afraid he’s so offended that he'll leave the Inn,” 
she said, "and then there won't be a single man here—all 
women!” 

That afternoon, though, the handsome young man spoke 
to Susie on the piazza. “Would you mind sitting down in 
this chair, Miss Goop, and stare at me for an hour or so?” 
he asked, politely. | 

“But I don't want to stare at you. Why should I?" 

“You will want to, at dinner time, though, Miss Goop, 
so I thought,” said the handsome young man, “that we could 
get it all over out here where it is so pleasant, so at dinner 
time you could eat your dinner, and let me eat mine. So 
go right ahead and stare all you wish.” 

When she heard this, Aunt Dubia laughed. 

“I fancy you won't stare at him any more, now,” she said. 

And Susie didn't. She couldn’t, somehow. At dinner 
she looked over at the handsome young man and smiled, 

but she never stared at him again. Why be a Miss Goop? 
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STARING 


When callers come—or anywhere— 

Don't stare at people, Oh, don’t stare! 

But if you want to sce them, you 

Must learn to do as grown-ups do— 

Just look occasionally, politely. 

Goops fix their eyes on one too tightly. 
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SOLOMON SLADE, THE SLOWPOKE 


Always late! "That was Solomon Slade; Slowpoke 
Solly, they called him. Five minutes late—ten minutes— 
fifteen. Late for breakfast, for school, everything. 

Miss Slope, who lived with the Slades, said that she 
could cure Solly, if she were allowed to have her way. 

So, one morning, when they all had got up early to 
take a trip into the country, and Solly was so slow that they 
all missed the train, Mr. Slade told Miss Slope to try and 
see what she could do with Slowpoke Solly. 

What she did was very simple. When Solly was late 
for breakfast, he wasn't to have any breakfast. When he 
was late in getting ready to go anywhere, he wasn't to be 
allowed to go. If he kept any one waiting, he couldn't 
go with them. 

Solly did a good deal of crying after that, for a while. 
It was pretty hard not to be allowed to go anywhere. But ' 
Miss Slope was firm. And at last Solly got it through his 
head that he simply had to be on time to everything. And 
then, one day, when they were all going to the movies, he 
was ready before any one else. So when his Father came 
downstairs, Solly said. 

You're late, and you're a Goop, and so you can't go, 
can he, Miss Slope?" 

Miss Slope laughed and said, “Of course not. Come 
along with me and let him stay at home!” 

And Solly thought this was so much fun that always 
after that, he raced with his Father to see who could get 
ready first. And the one who was ready first always said 
to the other, “Why be a Goop?” 
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TOO SLOW 


Slow in the morning, a Won't-get-upper— 
Slow for your breakfast, dinner, supper. 
Slow when you answer, slow to obey, 
Slow at your work, and slow at your play — 
‘ Slow in the evening, a Won't-go-to-bed, 
Slow as a Goop! Be prompt, instead! 
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HOW STEVEN SLAWSON SLEPT 


Every night, after he had gone to bed, Steven Slawson 
would begin to call out to his Father and Mother: 

“Get me a drink of water, please!" or, “Won't you come 
up and tell me a story?" or, “Can't I have the light on in my 
room?" And his Father, or his Mother, who was busy 
sewing, would have to come upstairs to wait on him. 

One night, after Mr. Slawson had carried up two glasses 
of water to Steven, he sat down on the bed and told a story. 

“Once there was an old Goop man who had a little son, 
and his name was Steven, just like yours. Every night, after 
the old Goop man had gone to bed, he would call out to his 
little son: 

“Steven, get me a drink of water, please!’ 

“Sometimes he would call out four or five times, and 
Steven would have to bring up a glass of water every time. 
The old Goop man sometimes used to call Steven forty or 
fifty times in a single night for more and more water, and 
more water and more, and more...” 

But by this time, Steven Slawson was pretty drowsy and 
as his Father kept on saying “more and more water,” Steven 
went to sleep. And he dreamed that he had grown up into 
an old Goop man, and was making his little son carry glasses 
of water to him all night long. It was horrible to be an old 
Goop man like that, Steven thought. 

And then he woke up, and his Father was gone. And 
Steven was so glad that he wasn’t a horrible old Goop man 
but just a little boy, that he never forgot that dream. When 
he felt like calling out to his parents for something he didn't 
really need, he thought, Why be a Goop? 
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SILLY SALLY SLOCUM 


Sally Slocum behaved beautifully; she was polite and 
kind and generous—but she was terribly silly. 

This was bad enough when she was alone or just with 
other children. But when company came, and Sally was 
so silly and saucy, it was worse. And when Grandpa 
Slocum came, it was worst of all. 

Sally would never pay attention to what he said, but 
made silly remarks and giggled. She thought that she 
was funny, but she wasn't. Everything Grandpa said to her 
she giggled and acted silly. 

Finally Grandpa couldn't stand it any longer. He 
insisted on calling the Doctor. “What is the matter with 
this child?” he asked. 

The Doctor looked at Sally and Sally giggled. “I 
think," he said, "that she has Gigisilitis. It's a very danger- 
ous disease, and if she isn't cured, she'll go crazy and have 
fits. I shall have to give her some Goop medicine. Here, 
Sally, take this," and he poured some purple Goop medicine 
into a spoon and made her take it. It tasted very, very 
bitter; and Sally cried. 

But, as Grandpa made her take that Goop medicine 
every time she giggled, for fear that she would go crazy, 
Sally began to giggle less and less. She hated that Goop 
medicine; and so when she felt a silly fit coming on, she 
would think of it, and begin to get sober. And when she 
was cured of her silly fits, Grandpa said to her: 

“That medicine was just some bitter, puckery stuff I 
gave him. If you weren't a Goop, you could have cured 
yourself. So, why be a Goop?” 
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SILLINESS 


When one is serious, it's provoking 

To have a child continue joking— 

To have one's words received with giggles, 
With grins and saucy talk and wriggles. 

Of course, besides the Goops, but few do, 
So, I'd be shocked to hear that you dol 
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SMARTY SMITH 


Solomon Smith was four years old. 

Solomon was a smarty. He made fun of people. 

He made fun of almost everybody, but when people made 
fun of him, young Solomon didn't like it. 

Mrs. Smith was having a caller this afternoon. Her 
name was Mrs. Pickle. Mrs. Dill Pickle. | 

When she came into the parlor and sat down, Solomon 
watched her through the crack of the door. 

There was a funny cross of court plaster on Mrs. Pickle's 
cheek. You see, she had been in an automobile accident, 
and her cheek had been cut by some broken glass. But 
Solomon didn't know that, and he wondered why she looked 
so funny. 

So he came right in and pointed at Mrs. Pickle. Imagine 
any one pointing at a person—especially company! And 
- he said to her, “What's that awful funny thingumbob on 
your cheek? Is it to make you look pretty?" 

And although Mrs. Pickle told him politely about the 
automobile accident, she turned very red, as if she were 
quite annoyed by Solomon's manners. 

Mother Smith was very much embarrassed, too. She 
was ashamed of Solomon for being so inquisitive and imper- 
tinent. You know it's considered very impolite to make 
personal remarks about people—about their looks or clothes. 

Solomon was a Goop. Why be a Goop! 
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PERSONAL REMARKS 


To speak to some one of her ways, - 

Her clothes, her looks, is rude always. 
Such personal remarks and questions, 
Familiar comments and suggestions, 
Are never nice, and seldom kind. 

Goops do it, though—they’re not refined. 
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SARAH SPERRY SPOKE UP 


Sarah Sperry mumbled. No one could ever quite 
understand what she said. Even her Mother, sometimes. 

“Why don't you speak up, so that I can understand 
you?" her Father kept saying. 

When Uncle Frank came to visit the Sperrys, he could 
hardly understand a word Sarah said. And yet Sarah was 
very fond of Uncle Frank. One day he was so annoyed 
at her that he wouldn't talk to her any more. So Sarah 
went up to his room and knocked on the door. 

"Won't you play checkers with me, Uncle Frank?" 

And Uncle Frank mumbled, “Mmpwghdt!” 

“Won't your” And again he mumbled so that Sarah 
couldn’t understand. 

Next day, Sarah asked him to show her how to make 
the radio work. Uncle Frank twisted the knobs and said 
in a low voice, looking away: 

*Mrwghp unch dewarpklng soopchgaw.” 

And so, for several days, whenever she asked Uncle 
Frank a question he only mumbled things so that Sarah 
could never understand a single word. And when she asked 
her Father a question he mumbled, too, and her Mother 
mumbled, as well. One afternoon some people came to 
call, and when they asked Sarah how she was, she said, 
very clearly, and right out loud: 

“I am very well, thank you; how are you?" 

"What pretty manners Sarah has!" the callers said. 
“She speaks up so distinctly! I used to think Sarah was 
a Goop!” 

“Why be a Goopr” said Sarah Sperry. 
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SPEAK UP DISTINCTLY! 


A thing I wish you'd learn to do 

Is, answer, when you're spoken to! 
For, if you hang your head and mumble, 
Or lag and drag and fidget, fumble, 
They'll only laugh at you and scorn you. 
Don't be a Goop! Speak up, I warn you! 
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SIDNEY SPOONER'S SOUP 


Sidney Spooner didn't eat with his fingers, and he didn't 
lick his knife nor play with his food, and he never spilled 
things on the table cloth. But he had one awful fault. You 
could hear him eat! Especially when he ate soup or drank 
milk. He was a Soup Goop. 

Now, Uncle Tombo, from Australia, was coming to 
visit them, and they didn't know what to do. Sidney wanted 
to eat at the table, but Uncle Tombo was sure to find out that 
there was a Goop in the family. 

“TIl tell you what we'll do,” Mr. Spooner said, at last. 
“We'll have a rehearsal, and if Sidney can eat his soup 
without any noise at all, he may come to the table when 
Uncle Tombo comes." 

So they had a rehearsal. Mr. Spooner tied a handker- 
chief round his eyes, so that he couldn't see. “Now, go 
ahead, Sidney, and if you can eat your soup and show me 
an empty plate without my having heard a sound, you 
may come to dinner with Uncle Tombo." 

The first time Sidney tried it, Mr. Spooner stopped him. 

“I heard you!" he said. 

“No,” said Mrs. Spooner, “that was only I, laughing." 

But it took three rehearsals before Sidney could eat 
silently. That was the day Uncle Tombo came. And when 
they all sat down to dinner, and the soup was served, Mr. 
and Mrs. Spooner and Sidney all began to laugh. 

“What's the joke?" said Uncle Tombo. 

“Oh,” said Mrs. Spooner, “it seems so funny not to 
have a Soup Goop at the table, we're so used to it." 

“Why be a Goop?" asked Uncle Tombo. 
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You were a Parrogaloway— 
A Zubblefish, or Jillyflop, 


A Bubboquilp, or Gyrowop? 


Far worse than those to be a Goop 


Who makes a noise while eating soup! 
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STINGY STANLEY STANTON 


On Christmas, Stanley Stanton received more presents 
than any one else. But the more things he had, the more 
he kept them to himself. He would cry if any other child 
touched one of them. 

One day Stanley took his Teddy bear and his boat and 
his gun and his railroad train out on the grass in front of 
the house to play. And while he was playing, all alone, 
the two Bulsivail children, Buster and Betsey, came over to 
play with him. 

"Let me play with your Teddy bear?" asked Betsey 
Bulsivail. 

"Let me shoot with your gun?" asked Buster Bulsivail. 

“No!” said Stanley, very angrily, and he took up his 
toys and marched with them into the house, without another 
word, and slammed the door behind him. But he was 
ashamed to tell his Mother. 

Then Mrs. Stanton looked out the window and saw the 
Bulsivail children in front of the house. 

“They're such nice children, why don’t you go out and 
play with them?" And Stanley was ashamed to tell his 
Mother. 

“Dll invite them in to play with you,” said Mrs. Stanton. 
And Stanley was ashamed to tell his Mother not to. 

So they came in, Buster Bulsivail and Betsey Bulsivail, 
and Stanley let them play with his toys, because he was 
ashamed to tell his Mother he didn't want them to. But 
he soon began to enjoy playing with them so much that he 
forgot he had been stingy, and he wondered why he had 
ever wanted to play alone. Why be a Goop? 
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STINGINESS 


I know a child who quite enjoys 
Playing with other children's toys. 
But does he let them share his own? 
Oh no! They're for himself alone. 
He is a stingy Goop, and therefore 
He is a child I don't much care for. 
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THEODORA TALBOT, THE TALKER 


Many people talk too much, and talk too loud. But 
Theodora Talbot talked too much and too loud in public 
places. In cars and stores, you know. She talked about 
the people she saw, too. 

One day, when she was down town shopping with her 
Mother, they went into a department store. And Theodora, 
as usual, began to talk about the people she saw. 

She pointed at the clerk who was waiting on her Mother, 
and said, "Why doesn't he have more hair, Mother? Doesn't 
he Zike hair?" And the clerk was very much embarrassed. 

Then she looked at a funny little man in a plaid over- 
coat, and she said, "Is that Santa Claus, Mother? He must 
be Santa Claus, look at his whiskers!” And the little old 
man got very angry. | 

“Young lady,” he said, “I may be Santa Claus, but you 
are a Goop. You are very rude. And you have a funny 
face." Then he turned to the clerk at the counter. “Hasn't 
she a funny face?" he asked, “just look at it!’ And the 
clerk began to laugh at Theodora. Then he asked another 
man, in a derby hat, "Isn't her face funny, sir? Just look 
at her!” "Theodora's face then really was rather funny, 
because she was crying, she was so angry and embarrassed. 
So Mrs. Talbot took her out of the shop. 

“That was a horrid old Goop man,” she said, "but if 
you hadn't been a Goop yourself and talked about him, he 
wouldn't have talked about you. How do you like to have 
people talk about you that way?" 

“I don't like it," said Theodora. “I hate it!" 

“Well, then,” said Mrs. Talbot, “why be a Goop?” 
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TALKING TOO LOUD 


Whenever you are in a crowd, 

Be careful not to talk too loud. 

And if you speak of people near you, 
Be careful that they do not hear you. 
Would you like to be talked about 
By ill-bred Goops, who fairly shout? 
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THOMAS TAYLOR'S TOYS 


Everything that Tommy Taylor played with he always 
left lying about. 

No matter how many times Mother Taylor said: 

“Tommy, be sure and put your things away when you 
have finished playing with them," Tommy always forgot. 
He was always so eager to do something else that he never 
remembered to put his toys and games and things away. 

One day Tommy left his ball and his blocks on the stairs. 
When the Taylor's maid came downstairs with a pail of 
water she slipped on the blocks and fell down the stairs 
and hurt her ankle. And besides that she spilled the pail 
of water all over the new red velvet hall carpet. 

That is why Mr. Taylor was so angry when he found 
Tommy’s toys scattered all over the parlor floor. He came 
near stepping on the blocks himself, one day, and hurting 
his own ankle. 

So he said to Tommy, “Now, you just put all your toys 
away in the closet!” 

And when Tommy had put his toys away, Father Taylor 
locked the door of the closet and Tommy had no toys to 
play with for a whole week. 

When the week was up Mr. Taylor said to Tommy, 
“Are you a Goop?” 

“No,” said Tommy Taylor. 

“Why not?" 

“Because after this I am always going to put my toys 
away when I've finished playing with them. And so I am 
nota Goop!” Why be a Goop? 
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PUTTING THINGS AWAY 


When I was young, they used to say, 
“He never puts his things away!” 
I was a Goop, but I outgrew it. 
You will, too, though you sometimes do it. 
Why not begin and do things right, 
And put your things away to-night? 
143 


TESSIE TEMPLE'S TEMPER 


Tessie Temple, when she had a temper, cried and 
screamed. When she was quiet and happy, Tessie was very 
pretty. When she had a temper, she was really ugly. She 
was so ugly that she was almost funny, and people often 
used to laugh at her when she was in a tantrum. Her 
Uncle Billy did. 

And Uncle Billy had plenty of chances to laugh at her, 
too, because every time she.couldn't have her own way, 
Tessie flew into a tantrum. 

One day, her Mother asked Tessie to put her toys and 
dolls away, and get ready to be washed and dressed for 
dinner. Tessie began to cry and scream. Mrs. Temple 
was telling Tessie how silly that was, and how naughty and 
unpleasant, when Uncle Billy came into the room. He 
began to laugh. 

“What are you laughing at?” asked Mrs. Temple. 

“Tessie looks so funny. She is a Walnut Goop.” 

At that, Tessie grew more angry still, and howled louder 
than ever. Uncle Billy looked at her again. 

“Her face is just like an English walnut,” he said. “All 
wrinkles?" 

Then he took a hand mirror and held it, all of a sudden 
in front of Tessie. “Here, Goop!” he said, "aren't you an 
English walnut?" 

And in spite of herself, Tessie had to laugh. And after 
that, when she had a bad temper, Mrs. Temple called her a 
Walnut Goop, and Tessie began to laugh and see how silly 
she had been. 

Why be a Walnut Goop? 
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t have your way. 


To cry and howl and yell and bawl 
And not be nice and sweet at all — 
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What is bad temper? I should say 


To cry when you can 


hows you 
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and 


That is bad temper 


To be a Goop to one who knows you. 
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THANK YOU, THEODORE! 


Totsy 'Tompkins her name was, and if you don't believe 
it, you may ask her second cousin. As Mrs. Tompkins was 
dead, Totsy lived with her second cousin, Eldora Peek. 
Eldora had had a very sad love affair when she was young, 
and she was rather impolite. Eldora was very rich, but she 
hadn't brought up Totsy very well. She had never taught 
Totsy to say “Thank you!” the way your Mother has, of 
course, taught you. So everybody thought Totsy ill-bred. 
Really, it was only that she didn't know any better. 

One day she was out to walk with her nursemaid, and 
they met Theodore Tyler. He had a basket of Spitzenberg 
apples that he was carrying to his Great-Aunt Biddy. 

“Good morning, Totsy," he said. "Wouldn't you like 
a nice red Spitzenberg?" And he handed her one politely. 

Totsy said “Yes.” That was all. Only “Yes.” Then 
she bit into the apple and began to eat it. 

Theodore looked at her in surprise. 

“What are you looking at me for, like that?" Totsy 
asked. 

“Why,” said Theodore, smiling, “I never knew you 
were a Goop before." 

“Tm not a Goop,” she said. “The idea! I hate Goops." 

“Any one is a Goop who doesn't say "Thank you. ” 

"[s that so? I never knew that. Isn't it funny no one 
ever told me? But "Thank you, Theodore! Now I'm not 
a Goop, am I?" 

“No,” said Theodore, “but I think your second cousin, 
Eldora, is, for never having told you to say "Thank you!’ ” 

Why be a Goop? 
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THANK YOU 


What do you say when some one pleasant 
Does you a favor—gives a present? 

Thank you! And when some one invites you 
To share in something that delights you? 
Thank you! You're not a Goop, I see. 
Thank you! Well, that's the way to be! 
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TOMMY THOMAS, THE TOUCHER 


They were both Touchers: both Tommy and Timothy 
Thomas. They touched and handled things all the time. 
They never asked permission when they wanted anything. 

They touched the clean curtains with their dirty fingers. 
They tried to take the gold-fish out of its bowl. They took 
and tore the newspapers and magazines and books. 
They went into their Grandmother’s room and touched her 
laces and ribbons. Never once did they ask permission. 

Mr. Thomas couldn't do anything to cure them. Neither 
could Mrs. Thomas. She said Tommy and Timothy were 
terrible. 

One day Tommy was building a house with blocks and 
he thought he would like the image on the mantelpiece to 
put on it, like a statue. So he got on a chair and reached 
up and took down a bronze Buddha from the mantelpiece, 
but it was heavier than he thought. It fell down on his 
toe and made him scream with pain. Timothy had taken a 
pair of scissors and a bottle of paste and was going to cut 
some pictures out of a magazine. He fell down and cut 
his hand with the points of the scissors. 

Mrs. Thomas came in to find them both crying. “If 
you hadn't touched those things without permission," she 
said, “you wouldn't have been hurt. You are both Goops! 
I'm going to have Mr. Burgess draw a picture of you and 
put it in his Goop Book." 

So here they are, both of them, just before they began 
to cry. 

Do you think they will be Goops any more? Why be 
a Goop? 
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TOUCHING THINGS 


Here is a most mischievous pair 

Of Goops. They touch things everywhere 
Things that are not theirs. They take them 
And handle them and often break them. 
Ask, ere you touch ; and, in addition 

Be sure that you have got permission! 
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VESTA VANE'S VISITS 


They were always too long, Vesta Vane's visits. She 
would call on people and stay, and stay, and stay. She 
always hinted to be invited to dinner. 

When she called on Cousin Heliothrope Hessy, one 
day, she stayed four hours. Cousin Heliothrope talked to 
her, and Mr. Hessy talked to her, and Jimmie P. Hessy 
talked to her, but still she stayed. She stayed till she saw 
the Hessy's maid setting the dinner table; Vesta was sure 
that they were going to have ice cream that night. 

Floribelle Hessy got very tired of having her there. 

“Don’t you think your Mother will be expecting you 
homer” said Mr. Hessy. 

“I’m afraid that you'll be late for dinner!” said Cousin 
Heliothrope. 

“You ought to be out in the fresh air!" said Jimmy P. 

But still Vesta stayed. She talked about her doll and 
her cat and her school, talked on and on, trying to be 
invited to dinner. She talked and stayed till her Mother 
had to telephone to the Hessys to find out where Vesta was, 
and to tell her to come home. 

But the next day, when Vesta went to the Hessys to 
call again, she found that Mr. Hessy was busy writing 
letters, and Cousin Heliothrope had a headache, and 
Jimmy P. Hessy was taking a bath, and Floribelle was 
studying French, so nobody could see her. 

“No wonder they wouldn't see you," said her Mother. 
"Nobody wants to entertain a Goop, who never knows when 
to go. Why be a Goop?” 
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STAYING TOO LONG 


When you are calling, do you know 
The proper time to rise and go? 
Some friends we willingly receive, 
But they can seldom seem to leave. 
They stay and stay and stay and stay/ 
Don't be a Goop and act that way! 
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WALTER WALKER'S WASHBOWL 


Walter Walker would wash his hands very nicely. He 
would wash his face very nicely. He would wash even his 
neck and ears. But when he had finished he would always 
leave the dirty water in the washbowl. It's not a very pleas- 
ant thing to tell; but it isn't a very pleasant thing, either, to 
go into the bathroom and find dirty water in the bowl, is it? 

Mr. Walker had often talked to Walter about it. Mrs. 
Walker had talked to him about it. Wanda Walker, 
Walter's witty sister, had joked him about it. But it all 
did no good, until Willoughby Walker, Walter Walker's 
western uncle, came to visit them. 

On the first day Uncle Willoughby gave Walter one 
cent. On the second day he gave him two cents. On the 
third day he gave him four cents and on the fourth day 
he gave him eight cents. If he had kept this up for 30 days 
like that, by the 30th day he would have given Walter over 
$10,700,000, as your arithmetic teacher will prove to you. 
But he didn't. On the fifth day he came into the bathroom 
in his bathrobe while Walter was wiping his wet face. 

“Who left that dirty water in the bowl?” asked Uncle 
Willoughby. “I didn't know there were any Goops in 
this house!" 

And the next day he didn't give Walter a single cent. 
And so at the end of the month Walter didn’t get his 
$10,700,000. 

But every day after the fifth day Walter Walker care- 
fully let the dirty water out of his bowl. He washed the 
bowl and washed the soap. 

Why be a Goop? 
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WATER IN THE BOWL l 


Who left this water in the bow]? 
I'm afraid you did; and that is droll. 
I thought that you were too polite 
To leave your dirty suds in sight. 
Goops always say that they forget, 
But you should know your etiquette, 
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WALLIE WEBSTER WON'T 


Wallie Webster was an only child. And children who 
have no brothers or sisters to quarrel and make up with 
are, you know, sometimes apt to become very selfish. Wallie 
was spoiled; he showed it. When his nurse asked him to do 
anything he didn't want to do, he said, “I won't." 

Wallie's Father and Mother were very rich. They were 
all the time motoring or dancing or going to parties, so 
Wallie spent most of the time with his nurse. 

That was why Mrs. Webster never realized how impo- 
lite and rude and disobedient Wallie was growing. But 
one rainy day she thought she would spend a little time 
with Wallie; and the first thing she did was to sit down 
and ask him to take a book and show her how well he could 
read. 

“I won't,” said Wallie Webster. 

Mrs. Webster was so shocked at this rude remark that 
she nearly fainted away. Mr. Webster, who had just come 
in, was also shocked. 

Just then, Marmaduke, one of the Websters' servants, 
came in with a visitor's card. 

“I can't see any one," said Mrs. Webster. “If any one 
should come in and find a Goop here, I don't know what he 
wouldsay. I'm going to spend the rest of the day in teaching 
Wallie how to behave." 

And Wallie was so delighted to have his Mother to play 
with that he did learn how to behave. And as his Mother 
spent much more time with Wallie after that, it wasn't 
long before he stopped being a Goop. 

Why be a Goop? 
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“F WON'T” 


I hope, my darling, that you don't 
Ever say stubbornly, "I won't!” 

“I won't!” is rude and most ill bred. 
“I won't!” is pert. It isn't said 
Except by Goops. You answer rightly 
Don't you? and say "I will,” politely. 
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WHY WALDO WHITE WHINED 


When Waldo White couldn't have his own way, he 
whined. “Please can't I?—Why not?" 

“I'd almost rather have you cry and scream than hear 
that whining!” That's what his Mother used to say. 

Now, when his Father went to the golf links, sometimes 
he would take Waldo. Waldo would play golf by himself 
on the lawn near the Country Club. But one day he got 
tired of playing all alone. So he walked way over to the 
fourth hole to meet his Father. 

“May I go round with you, Daddy?" Waldo asked. 

“No, not today." 

Waldo began to whine. “Oh, why not, dad-dee?" 

“Oh, you'd be in the way, I'm afraid." 

“No I wouldn't! Please let me gol Why can't I gor 
I want to go, Dad-dee! Can't I go, please?” 

But Mr. White only called over to Mr. Parkinsonhamp- 
tonville and Mr. Bo, the men he was playing with. “I say, 
come over here and hear Waldo sing. Go ahead, Waldo." 

“Please let me go with you! Why can't I go? I want 
to go, Dad-dee!” 

Splendid!" cried Mr. Parkinsonhamptonville. "Fine!" 
cried Mr. Bo. “Wonderful singer, White, that boy! Do 
it again, Waldo!" 

But somehow Waldo didn't want to whine again for 
them. He didn't just like the way Mr. Parkinsonhampton- 
ville was looking at him. And then he suddenly realized 
how funny his whining must sound to any one else—just 
like singing. And he laughed right out loud—laughed at 
himself for being such a Goop. Why be a Goop? 
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 WHINING 


Take off that face! It's not beguiling. 
How can you take it off? By smiling! 
If you're unhappy, just forget it! 

Your woe will go, if you will let it. 
You are a Goop. You only double, 

By whines and whimpering, your trouble. 
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WILLIE WILLIAMS, THE WHYSTER 


They called Willie Williams a Whyster because when- 
ever he was asked to do anything he always asked “Why?” 
It was just a habit he had. Itis a habit many children have. 
It is a very disagreeable habit. 

“Why? Why? Why?" Willie didn't realize how i impo- 
lite it was until Aunt Anna showed him. And this is the 
way she did it. 

Aunt Anna noticed that whenever she asked Willie to 
go out with her to have an ice cream soda he never asked 
“Why?” Whenever she asked him to go to the movies, 
though, Willie never asked "Why?" He didn't ask “Why” 
when she offered to tell him a story, or when she asked him 
to have a piece of candy. 

But if she asked him to do an errand for her, he always 
asked “Why?” He asked “Why” if she told him not to 
make so much noise or asked him to help her. 

So, when Willie asked his Aunt Anna to do anything 
for him, Aunt Anna would answer, “Oh, why?” 

" Aunt Anna, will you take me to the movies?" 

"Why?" 

“Aunt Anna, will you tell me a story?" 

And Aunt Anna would answer, “Why?” 

One day Willie asked her to come and play ball with 
him. 

“Why?” 

And then, at last, Willie Williams understood. He saw 
how it was himself to have some one always answer, “Why.” 

He saw that he'd been a Goop. Why be a Goop? 
WHY? 
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“WHY?” 


There’s one unmannerly reply 
That I dislike; and that is “Why?” 
“Now, darling, you must stop your play!” 
“Why?” Go to bed, dear, right away! 
"IW hy?"  Goops are almost always saying 
“Oh, why?” instead of just obeying. 
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MUS DOD 


The GOOP BOOKS by Gelett Burgess 


WHY BE A GOOP? 


In this latest of the popular and now classic 
Goop books, Gelett Burgess gives painless treat- 
ment for seventy-six of childhood's most glaring 
faults, administered with a sugar-coating of 
humor. Mr. Burgess contrives, in the little 
stories about his grotesque pictures, to implant 
many hints to Parents as to original methods for 
correcting the faults he describes and dramatizes. 
76 illustrations. 


GOOPS, AND HOW TO BE THEM 


The first of the now famous Goop books. 
Catchy and easily learned rhymes that impress 
upon children's minds some of thc primary rules 
of good manners. 100 illustrations. 


MORE GOOPS 
AND HOW NOT TO BE THEM 


A Manual of Manners for Impolite Infants. 
The book's 88 rules of deportment teach simple 
rules of good manners. 88 illustrations. 


GOOP TALES 


The goops individualized in 52 separate per- 
sons—an alphabet of boys and one of girls. Over 
roo illustrations. 


THE GOOP ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Here are 288 goops, fully described. Goop 
tales are funny and true and easy to remember. 
Over 250 illustrations. 


THE GOOP DIRECTORY 


A directory of goops, telling the characteristics 
of each, in an inexpensive, ezsily handled vol- 
ume. Fully illustrated. 


BLUE GOOPS AND RED 


Red, or good goops, and bluc, or bad goops, 
are here, humorously described and pictured. 
Fully illustrated. 
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THE GOOP BOOKS 


More Goops—Blue Goops and Red—Goop Tales 
Goops—The Goop Directory —Why Be a Goop? 


By GELETT BURGESS 
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